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Congratulations, Mr. LaFollette 


on your call to office. Sincere greetings for the 
honor bestowed upon you carry a profound 
sense of its attendant responsibilities. No one 
knows that better than you. In dealing with 
the multitude of distracting problems which 
perplex impoverished humanity, it is hoped 
that a co-operative spirit will abet your ef- 
forts. May the heat of partisanship be tem- 
pered to the warmth of good will and abiding 
concern for the welfare of our Common- 
wealth. 


Best wishes for a constructive and success- 
ful administration. 
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FTER the convention one of the out-of- 

state speakers wrote, ‘“This note is just to 

tell you how much I did enjoy my trip to Wis- 

Ae Others consin. There is something about 

the state and the people that gets 

See Us next to me as an ordinary human 

being. That independence of thought and ac- 

tion, which are symbolic of a free people, can 
be felt by the casual visitor.” 


phe hope for immediate federal aid to 
needy schools was held out to those of us 
who attended the meeting of the Joint Commis- 
sion on the Emergency in Education at Chicago. 
The two million or so allotted by Executive or- 
der is understood to be for three critical drought 
states—the two Dakotas and Arkansas. After 
a anuaty 31 the aid situa- 
The Uncertainties hon i; ee The 
of Federal Aid relict plan has been un- 
popular, hence, the tendency to cut down. It 
was intimated that aid might come as incidental 
to the relief program and that the present set-up 
would permit granting specific emergency aids 
to education. Our informers were inclined to 
the notion that out of this emergency would de- 
velop a sane and effective system of financing 
the schools. 


Supt. Lee of Missouri reported upon the pro- 
portion of state aid received by states in com- 
parison with last year. Seventeen states reported 
more state aid for schools, seventeen reported 
the same and nine states receive less. In the 
matter of local support and anticipated tax col- 
lections eighteen states reported better, twelve 
no change and eleven said a downward stride 
was shown. 

Some states are making remarkable progress 
in providing larger state funds for education. 
New York increased its school fund by 
$13,000,000 in 1934. In California 40% of 
school revenues are raised locally and 60% by 
the state. The first money goes to schools. 


EGINNING with this issue the JOURNAL 
will present the findings of the three year 
testing program administered under the Wis- 
consin Achievement Tests. The current article 
is a report by Professor Robert Pooley on Eng- 
a lish. Succeeding issues will 
contain the report on Al- 
Revealed gebra by Professor M. L. 
Hartung, the report on History by Professor 
Burr Phillips and a summary presentation by 
Professor T. L. Torgerson. Our readers will 
find these very significant. They are interpreta- 
tions of a mass of objective material and the 
co-operative result of teachers, the University 
and Department of Public Instruction. 


IMITING taxes to a certain rate by statute 
or constitutional provision will be the aim 

of the recently Seamed Property Tax Limitation 
League, Inc. The organization, according to re- 
ports, is to be similar to that used in some 
other states. A preliminary wrt pa program 
League to Limit was adopted subject to an- 
other meeting at which a 

Property Taxes definite mill limit is to be 
decided for inclusion in legislative proposals. In 
the meantime county and city edbeidinten are 
to be set up to popularize the plan. The Wis- 
consin Association of Real Estate Brokers, con- 
vening at the same time, gave its endorsement. 


Although no tax rate has been proposed the 
discussion of the conference rt centered 
about the 15 mill limit. Advocates of the plan 
stated that it “will not drastically curtail gov- 
ernment or educational functions.” 


Tax limitation is not new. Wisconsin now 
has such laws. Present day tax limitation advo- 
cates, however, propose setting a limit of 15 or 
10 mills beyond which property may not be 
taxed for all pertinent purposes. The taxes 
levied by state, county, city, town or village 
and school district cannot aggregate in excess 
of the prescribed level. It will, for a short 
time, reduce property taxes. Of that there can 
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be no doubt. That property taxes should be re- 
duced is agreed. They have been greatly de- 
creased in Wisconsin. School districts alone 
have reduced school tax levies by $10,000,000 
since 1929. The State Chamber of Commerce, 
cognizant of the record of local officials in tax 
reduction, stated that ‘‘probably no other state 
in the union can show a reduction for ordinary 
governmental expenses to equal this record dur- 
ing the same period.” 

The experience of states which have adopted 
an arbitrary tax limit shows that this method of 
effecting tax reduction is putting the cart before 
the horse. A radical up-rooting of the financial 
and tax structure such as this strangles necessary 
government functions. Tax revision, broaden- 
ing its base, improving its collection, should 
come first. 


Ohio’s Sorry Plight 


Ohio goes on the 10 mill limit January 1st. 
Reports from that state paint a pitiful picture 
of what’s in store for them. Two thirds of their 
cities, we are told, will have nothing left for 
operating expenses after debt service has been 
cleared. The state is desperate. The Legislature 
is now in special session to raise money by other 
forms of taxation. No time now for careful re- 
vision or planning. Immediate action for secur- 
ing funds is imperative. The chances are that 
some form of tax more objectionable than the 
property tax will replace it and those now bur- 
dened by property tax will have a worse load to 
carry. “Look before you leap” is a good motto 
when tax rainbows are painted in appealing 
colors. 

The League of Wisconsin Municipalities 
takes this point of view: “Wisconsin city and 
village governments have maintained a high 
standard of excellence in comparison with other 
states. Largely responsible for this is the Wis- 
consin tradition of home rule which has brought 
strong citizen interest in government. Citizens 
are able to know the needs of their city and vil- 
lage government better than any group at Mad- 
ison. Any city or village can now adopt a local 
mill tax limit by referendum. To attempt to 
fashion a strait-jacket applicable to all govern- 
mental units in the state acknowledges the fail- 
ure of representative government. We cannot 
lift ourselves up by the bootstraps. If citizens 
cannot intelligently control their local govern- 
ments, how can they ever learn to cope with 
the complex problems confronting the state and 
nation ?”’ 

Wisconsin isn’t the only state to face this 
proposition. The drive for an over-all tax limit 
is nation-wide. 





PROPOS of the foot-ball season and the 
various spirits identified with the spec. 
tacular events just terminated on the nation’s 
gtidirons, our worthy Illini brethren give us 
._ their philosophy of intercollegiate 
Athletic wii An rote Press mall 
Spirit writer comments from Champaign: 
“Here at the University of Illinois, where there 
aren’t any drug store coaches and where they 
take the bitter with the sweet, Bob Zuppke is 
repaying confidence in his ability as a coach 
with big dividends this year. 


“His head buzzing with more incredible 
schemes and tricks than ever before, the little 
Dutchman is hauling the Illini back to the foot- 
ball peak with the very force of his genius in 
his 22nd season as commander of the Orange 
and Blue. His team of to-day, undefeated and 
untied, is one of his greatest coaching master. 
pieces. 


“During the bleak years of 1930, ’31 and ’32 
when the Illini absorbed some of their most 
frightful lickings in history, not one word or 
sound was raised in criticism of the little Dutch- 
man in direct contrast to other universities and 
colleges where a series of defeats prompted the 
wolves to howl for the scalps of the unfortunate 
coaches. Illinois had faith in the man they 
drafted direct from the high school coaching 
ranks. And to-day the Illini faith is being te- 
warded.” 

Loyalty, sense and sportsmanship, all rolled 
into one. What a tonic! 


GENTLEMAN from an eastern city 
showed interest in the booklet issued by 
our Teacher Training Council. It was sent to 
him and we received this acknowledgment: 


t “How I wish I could 
Our Philosophy get the country submit: 
Still Going Strong ted to the philosophy of 


education which your pamphlet expresses. | 
came back to my desk very early this morning 
to get one jump ahead of the accumulation dut- 
ing a week’s absence, but I did take the time to 
read the pamphlet all through. It is corking 
and I agree with every line of it. You can’t 4 
preciate how much good a trip to the Middle 
West and contact with the really vigorous 
thought of your people does for one who is 
sometimes stifled by the smug conservatism of 
(his town). I am coming out as often as I can.” 
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Can America Be Regimented ? 


John T. Flynn 


(Digest of Convention Speech) 


















ye of our troubles in this depression is 
that too many people are interested in this 
depression and not enough are interested in the 
next depression. Every now and then, almost 
every day, somebody tells you that the American 
people want to go back to the disorderliness 
and wild days of the ’20s. 

Well, I think that is wrong. I believe there is 
nothing more in the world the American people 
want Jess than to go back to the wild days of 
the ’20s. There are a few pious souls here and 
there who think we ought to do something 
about reforming and recasting our economic 
order, but on the whole, most of them think 
a we are having a pretty good time in these 

ays. 

We were supposed to be prosperous, we were 
earning $2,000 a year and spending $4,000 a 
year, and as long as you can keep on doing that, 
you can feel very prosperous and have a lot of 
fun, but the day comes when the bills come in, 
when the extra $2,000 you were spending has 
got to be paid and then you cannot spend 
$4,000 anymore, and then you have disaster. 
That is the way we always have prosperity in 
America, we have it by borrowing heavily on 
the future, and sending the bills to our chil- 
dren and our grandchildren. 

Our banks are open because the government 
guarantees their deposits, and because the gov- 
ernment has put over one billion dollars in 
funds in those banks by means of the purchase 
of preferred stock and by means of loans and 
deposits. Our railroads are not in bankruptcy 
because the government has been paying them 
interest on their bonds and paying their maturi- 
ties and advancing them sums by hundreds of 
thousands and hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Our industrial system is working because the 
government is spending from 250 to 300 mil- 
lion dollars a month, ten million dollars a day, 
over and above the ordinary costs of govern- 
ment, and this money is flowing out into the 


channels of trade and keeping business as active 
as it has been. 

The truth about the matter is that the gov- 
ernment now — our capitalist system and 
if it took its hands away tomorrow, the capital- 
ist system would go down in the greatest col- 
lapse in history! 

The truth is,—let’s look the matter in the 
face—the capitalist system is now on the dole 
and the problem is to get it off the dole! 

We are paying for the depression just ex- 
actly as we paid for the prosperity; we bor- 
rowed money from the future and agreed to pay 
it back in 1950, 1960, in the year 2000. I can 
show you some railroad bonds that won't fall 
due until 2027! 

Four hundred years before Christ we had in- 
dividualistic Athens and collectivist Sparta fight- 
ing it out for control not only of the Greek 
world materially and physically, but for the 
control of mind and spirit of the Greek world, 
just as in 1914 we had individualist England 
and France and collectivist or paternalistic Ger- 
many contesting the control of the world’s fu- 
ture progress. And now, after that great War, 
the old battle is still on between the individual- 
ism of America and France and England, on 
the one side, and the Fascism of Italy and Ger- 
many and the Communism of Russia on the 
other side, which are built on the collectivist 
philosophy. 

Will we try to plan the behavior of indi- 
viduals and of people, or will we try to lay 
our hands upon the mechanism of an economic 
system and _ that? Will we try to set up a 
collection of codes of law and rules and regula- 
tions, which will tell individuals what they must 
do and must not do, or will we try to discover 
how our economic system works, to lay our 
finger on the central ideas, the central devices 
of that system and then so control them that 
they will work for us instead of working 
against us? In other words, we have to make 
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the choice now in our planning, whether we 
will plan to comprehensively regiment the con- 
duct of human beings or to manage and direct 


and control the mechanisms of our economic 
life. 


John D. Started It 


Now, who wants to do the regimenting and 
who has been doing it? This thing did not start 
in 1933. It began away back sixty-five years 
ago, it did not start with Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
The man who really started the idea of regi- 
menting the economic life of this country was 
John D. Rockefeller. Maybe you think that is 
a farfetched matter, but it is not. It began 
around 1872, or a little before that, when for 
the first time in our national life we began to 
have a great surplus of natural resources. Be- 
fore the war we imported iron, steel, and even 
wood, but we began to discover that we had 
wood, railroads to carry it about; that we had 
vast stores of petroleum in oil regions of Penn- 
sylvania, and coal, steel, iron, everything in 
enormous abundance. Men rushed in to develop 
these resources and presently they were pump- 
ing the oil from every pore of the Pennsylvania 
regions, and oil which was at one time $2.00 
a barrel, then $4.00 a barrel, and then $5.00 a 
barrel, would get down to 50¢ a barrel, and at 
one time it was 10¢ a barrel. So Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, who was a refiner and not a pro- 
ducer of crude oil, said: 

“We have to deal with this problem. We have 
to control production so as to control prices and 
get prices up and keep them up. We have to 
control trade practices—in other words, we 
have to regiment this industry.” 

And so, after a great many troublous and 
tumultous days, they finally succeeded in build- 
ing up their organizations, one to represent the 
oil producers and one to represent the refiners, 
which Rockefeller headed. These two associa- 
tions made an agreement to limit production of 
oil and to keep the price up to $4.00 a barrel 
and regulate the terms on which sold and the 
manner in which they were collected and the 
manner in which they were released. They pro- 
vided that in order to limit the production of 
oil, men should not drill in new wells for sixty 
and ninety days and they should not pump oil 
from the existing wells on the Sabbath (they 
did not care anything about the Sabbath, but 
they were interested in the price of oil) nor 
should they use nitroglycerine to stimulate the 
flow of wells. 

That was the first N. R. A., that was the first 
code of practice and that was sixty-two years 
ago. They even had a Compliance Division to 
“crack down’’ on the people who would not live 
up to these rules, a if they pumped at night 





or on Sundays, a crowd of hooded and masked 
men would go out there and dismantle the 
derricks. 

But in spite a the tremendous pressure 
brought to bear on industry, men went on drill. 
ing new wells, pumping oil on the Sabbath, 
pumping it at night, using nitroglycerine, and 
oil went down from $4.00, to $3.00, to $2.00 
a barrel and Mr. Rockefeller said, ‘“This won't 
work; we cannot regiment these people and we 
have not the power in our hands to make them 
live up to our rules and I am going to try it 
another way. We will just let the crude oil pro- 
ducers go to grass and we will unite the refiners 
in a Code of Practice under a new N. R. A.” 
And so they tried a trade association by them. 
selves, and that fell through, and then, being a 
man who is not to be outdone by circumstances, 
he said, “There is only one way to do this and 
that is through a great corporation.” 

You cannot understand the era of the trusts 
unless you understand that this was an attempt 


on the part of businessmen to regiment the eco- : 


nomic forces which affect and influence busi- 
ness. You have heard a great deal about gov- 
ernment interference in business,—the govern- 
ment never interfered with business. The great- 
est instance of that is the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act—it was a proclamation by the government 
that businessmen must not interfere in business, 
that they must not restrain trade; in other 
words, that the government which did not in- 
terfere in business was not going to permit 
groups of individuals, however powerful, to get 
together for the purpose of interfering in bust- 
ness. And all of the so-called interference of 
government in business, until very recently, has 
been an attempt by the government to keep busi- 
ness free and open and to prevent businessmen 
from interfering in business and regimenting 
business. That is a very important thing to re- 
member when we are dealing with this problem. 


“Codes of Practice” Adopted 


After the War the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
very effectively did away with monopolies. We 
had large groups competing with each other and 
then they began to use the trade association de- 
vice again. They went back to that, they went 
down to Washington and persuaded the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Coolidge, the Attorney General of the 
United States, and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, that they ought to be allowed to unite in 
trade associations. They adopted “codes of 
practice” and called them that for the poe 
of doing all kinds of things in their industries. 
They adopted forty-six “codes of practice,” s0 
don’t suppose they grew up under the N. R. A. 
They were adopted under President Coolidge 
and when Herbert Hoover came in he wiped out 
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of existence every one of them, because, he said, 
“you cannot make these men live up to the 
rules. They won't live up to them. You cannot 
regiment these groups; you can make the rules 
but they won't live up to them.” And so that 
assed away for a moment, and then came 
March, 1933, and the ‘““New Deal,” and then, 
to my amazement, I see these same big business- 
men go down to Washington and put over un- 
der the name of the “New Deal” the very thing 
they had been trying to do unsuccessfully for 
all these years, and which they could not do 
because of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law! 

In the beginning we thought it was a great 
movement to lift up labor, and I have no doubt 
many of the men at the top in Washington be- 
lieved that was what they were doing. At the 
time I warned that just as soon as the parades 
were over and the brass bands were silent, that 
you would find the trade associations were mak- 
ing ‘‘codes of practice’ and rules to limit pro- 
duction to get prices up and to do away with 
competition, limit competition, and produce vir- 
tual monopolies in the hands of trade associa- 
tions. That is precisely what happened. 

In the steel industry, the government turned 
it over to the American Iron and Steel Institute; 
in the automobile industry, to the National Au- 
tomobile Chamber of Commerce; in the grocery 
industry, to the American Wholesale Grocers 
Association, and in the textile industry, to the 
National Textile Institute, and when these gen- 
tlemen sit around the table, they enact laws to 
govern those industries ! 


How the Code Doesn’t Work 


In the garment industry they attempted to do 
this. They cannot sell a garment without put- 
ting a label on it, but to get a label you must 
submit to the rule of the Code Authority. A 
man cannot make a coat and suit except be- 
tween the hours of eight and four; if he makes 
it at any other hour of the day he is violating 
the Code and subject to arrest. Yet in spite of 
the fact that he is subject to arrest, subject to be 
thrown out of the industry, he goes on doing it. 
Enforcement agents prowl the streets of New 
York looking for violators and I am told they 
find men up in lofts of buildings, with windows 
and doors sealed, and behind these sealed doors, 
in darkness, are fifteen, sixteen or seventeen 
women making coats and suits in a bootleg coat 
and suit shop! 

In the flower industry the great evil is home 
work. For years in New York, we have been 
fighting this wretched thing. I really hoped 
something would come of it. When the Code 
Authority was organized the men at the head 
were men who were interested in the perpetua- 
tion of home work by children and women, and 


today home work by children and women is as 
rampant as it has ever been in the whole history. 
In spite of every effort of the federal govern- 
ment no headway has been made. It is getting 
worse and worse all the time. 

Under the Automobile Dealers’ Code they 
cannot allow more than a certain amount for an 
automobile. For instance if you have a Ford 
1930 and they take it in trade, you are allowed 
a certain amount, no matter what condition it is 
in. This is only one of innumerable rules and 
regulations of the Automobile Dealers’ Code. 


Beating the Auto Code 


Do you suppose they live up to it? Why, they 
have the most elaborate system of bootlegging 
automobiles in New York City that you will 
find in any industry! You will find dealers with 
an old, battered, 1930 Ford in the back alley, 
and when you come in to buy an automobile 
and have no automobile to turn in, and don’t 
want to pay the price they charge or ask under 
the Code, they will give you that old Ford, 
make it over to you, register it in your name on 
the state’s automobile records and then allow 
you to turn it in at the amount fixed in the 
book! 

They have invented at least twenty-five, 
thirty, thirty-five and forty ways of getting 
around these price rules and of course they are 
all unfair to the man who really wants to live 
up to them. 

I have not time to do, more than just sketch 
a few of the things which are going on, except 
that I would like to say that this failure of com- 
pliance in spite of the expenditure of almost five 
times as much on enforcement as was spent on 
prohibition enforcement, is universal; it applies 
to almost every industry and is getting worse all 
the time. 

We have men sitting in Congress whom we 
elect to make laws for us about all sorts of 
things, but in this day and generation the most 
important thing we have to make laws about is 
our economic life, and the laws for our eco- 
nomic life are made by these trade associations, 
made up by employers. I don’t think that is 
democratic. I don’t think it is self-rule in in- 
dustry. I think that is the thing that our people 
have fought for generations and centuries and 
that we have to scotch that thing.if we want to 
really have a democratic form of government in 
America! 

These people cannot get their Codes en- 
forced, they cannot make people live up to these 
rules and regulations, however good they may 
be in certain cases, and there is only one way 
in which it can be done and that is to have a 
dictator. 

That is the way it began in Italy and that is 
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the way it began in Germany. The first attempt 
in Italy was to produce the co-operative state. 
If you want to know what that is, read the 
Codes of Practice of the N. R. A.—that is the 
co-operative state, but you cannot enforce it 
unless you have the power of dictatorship, With 
the limitation of a democratic Constitution and 
government, men will snap their fingers at your 
attempts to enforce. 

You cannot have a dictatorship to enforce 
your economic decrees unless you can sell the 
Dictator and the dictatorship to the people, and 
when you come to sell that to the people, you 
have to make an appeal to their emotions. You 
have to stir up their emotions and if you want 
to stir up mass emotions, you have to generally 
make your appeals to the basest and narrowest 
and meanest characteristics of the mass mind 
and conscience. 

All this lifting of the hand and parading in 
black shirts and brown and appealing to the old 
gods of Rome and the old moralities of Rome 
and the old traditions and legends of the Roman 
State and the militaristic spirit of Italy,—this is 
for the purpose of stirring up their minds so 
that they will accept and hold fast to the Dic- 
tator, so that the Dictator can do the things 
necessary to enforce the economic code of the 
country, and that is what Mr. Hitler is doing. 


We think of fascism in Germany as a system 
under which the German people are chasing the 
Jews out of Germany, and fighting for the re- 
peal of the Versailles Treaty, and holding up 
as a holy fetish the supremacy of the Nordic 
race. All these things are for the purpose of 
arousing the emotions and passions of the Ger- 
man people, so that they will fall in behind the 
Dictator, so that the Dictator can effectively en- 
force the economic decretals with which he un- 
dertakes to rule the economic life of the nation. 


We cannot do that in this country. I do not 
believe the American people want to submit to 
a dictatorship of any kind. You cannot have a 
benevolent dictatorship; that is all nonsense! 
The dictator in the leendiiie country today 
must arouse the basest passions of the multitude 
to rule, and you cannot have a benevolent dic- 
tatorship like that. Since we cannot have a dic- 
tatorship we cannot undertake to dictate and if 
we cannot dictate to the people about their con- 
duct then the best thing to do is not to try, not 
to entrust our recovery, our reform and des- 
tinies to that form of control. 

The thing that produces depression is abnor- 
mal and excessive profits, because it is the debt 
we create in order to pay the profits. That is a 
long and tedious economic formula and equa- 
tion but it can be proved with mathematical 
definiteness and certainty. 





Day Wages of the Financier 


There is a gentleman being tried in Chicago 
today (he is on the stand now) who made more 
money in ten years out of the electric business 
than all the electrical inventors from Thales 
down to Edison put together! There is a gen- 
tleman in New York on the New York Stock 
Exchange, whose name is McMean, who made 
more money in a few weeks buying and selling, 
gambling in radio stock than all of the men 
who invented all that extraordinary series of de- 
vices which made radio possible. I have been 
told that one firm of dealers in art, Duvien 
Brothers, made more millions out of art than 
all the artists from Raphael down to the pres- 
ent day. I know one man in New York, Al- 
bert H. Wiggen, banker, who in one year, in 
just one little operation, as a side issue, made 
more money than the salaries of one hundred 
of the leading college presidents in America 
and the superintendents of education of one 
hundred leading cities, and all the members of 
the United States Senate and the President and 
the Supreme Court and the President’s Cabinet 
all rolled into one! 


Now, I don’t think we have to have that 
kind of profit in order to make the capitalistic 
system work! We must organize society on a 
functional basis. All right, have corporations, 
but they must be devoted to performance of 
some economic function. There is one function, 
street car transportation, that ought to be under 
corporate management; the management of 
street car transportation ought not to be in real 
estate or banking. In Cleveland certain real es- 
state interests in a certain section of Cleveland 
got control of the street railway system and they 
run it as a department of the real estate busi- 
ness. The same is true in our banks—the reason 
we have had so many bank failures is because 
most of our banks ceased to be banks, they 
had become departments in great promotional 
schemes in which the promoters controlled the 
security companies, the insurance companies, the 
building and loan companies, the mortgage 
companies, and the bank was just a department 
that brought in the money to fertilize all the 
other promotions! 


Then there is the question of taxes. Now, 
taxation is a great means of distributing income. 
I am not going to discuss it, but in this country 
we have not learned what taxes are. We have 
not begun to tax our people, we are only just 
making a start! If you want to know what 
taxes are, make out your income tax next yeaf, 
you teachers who get enough money to make 
out income tax returns, make it out and ask 
some expert to figure out what your taxes would 
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be if you were living in Great Britain. You 
will gasp when you find out what you would 
have to pay in England. 

England is a capitalistic country,—I read in 
yesterday’s paper two items: some noble lord 
died and left an estate of nine million dollars 
and the government collected three-million-five- 
hundred-thousand dollars out of it, as a be- 
ginning. 

I read another item in the same peer, “Rey- 
nolds baby in cradle begins battle for Reynolds 
Millions”. I think we ought to stop babies in 
this country fighting for those things! 

Then there is something else we must do, and 
I cannot close without taking advantage of the 
opportunity of saying this: 

For teachers, who are the molders of the 
minds of the next generation, we are dodging 
our problems in this generation, we are not set- 
ting them. These essential things that I have 
been talking about have not been touched yet, 
after four years of depression, and we are not 
going to touch them, I am afraid, because we are 
only interested in getting out of the depression. 
We think that if we get out of the depression 
everything will be all right, and then in a year 
or two, we will be back in the depression again. 
Then we will tinker with it again, but we are 
piling up bills, handing them on to the next 
generation, piling up problems and handing 


them on to the next generation, and it is you 
who must mold the minds of the next genera- 
tion. 

When the collapse came in 1929 these men, 
these multi-millionaire leaders that we put into 
all the great posts of power and influence and 
honor in the state were in complete control of 
our national life. We had a multi-millionaire 
President, surrounded by multi-millionaire Cab- 
inet members, multi-millionaires at the head of 
all of the great departments of the country, 
multi-millionaires representing us in all the 
countries of the world, multi-millionaires in 
charge of our educational system, in charge of 
our cultural institutions, who gave us the pat- 
tern of our lives and the ethics of our lives, and 
everything crashed to ashes in their hands! A 
more complete failure was never known in the 
peace-time history of the world, and their fail- 
ure cannot be ascribed to politics nor anythiag 
else, for they had all the haces in their hands! 

Now, I say, these men must be dispossessed 
from the control of our cultural life. We must 
build up ew values, we must put the emphasis 
in a very different place. This is going to be a 
long, hard, difficult pull and the only ones who 
have the minds of the coming generation in 
their hands are the teachers of the world, and if 
they fail, then indeed all will be lost in this 
great country of ours! 





Functions of the School Board 
(From State Dept. News) 


School boards originated in the old colonial 
town meeting days as a committee from the se- 
lectmen having to do especially with school 
matters. In that early day the principle was es- 
tablished that the control of the public school 
must be separated from all other governmental 
activities. 

A school board is not a collection of indi- 
viduals. It is a unit. Hence, it follows that 
group decisions must follow discussions and 
that individual school board members as such 
have little personal authority. The individual 
alone has no power and the school board alone 
can act in an official capacity. It is a peculiar 
fact that just as soon as the doors close on an 
official school board meeting, the individual 
members become merely citizens with little or 
no authority outside of the board meeting. 

Such being the case, it follows that an indi- 
vidual member should not pledge support of 
the board to any given proposition but should 
reserve his answer for a decision by the board 
as a whole. 


Majority action, therefore, must become the 
policy of the board. This requires team work 
on the part of the individual board members 
with due consideration and respect for the 
viewpoint of fellow members. 


Education is a state function and the school 
district is a state agency receiving from the 
State its authority to operate. The schools do 
not belong to the district exclusively, but are 
operated under state laws, state regulations, and 
state supervision. If the foregoing is true, then 
it follows that school board members are not lo- 
cal officials, but are, as a matter of fact, state 
officials functioning by authority of the State 
Legislature notwithstanding the fact that they 
are elected locally. 


The state having accepted responsibility for 
education, it follows that the state must con- 
tribute materially to the maintenance of the 
public school system, and this the state has 
done in the main with the exception of state 
aid for high schools. 
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The Program Necessary 
To Reconstruct Education 





BETTER SCHOOLS 
for 





“We believe that the village and open country should unite 
for school purposes wherever feasible and where not feasible, 
the area of the taxing unit should be increased to make pos- 
sible as fine a system of elementary and secondary schools for e 
rural children as is now available in urban areas.” 


N WISCONSIN this year there are 59 rural 

school districts with a valuation of less than 
$40,000. Two districts have just $8,000 valua- 
tion upon which to levy local taxes, 17 others 
have less than $20,000 property value and ap- 
proximately 900 districts have an equalized 
value of less than $112,500. At the accepted 
rate, in Wisconsin, of 4 mills for elementary 
school purposes 59 school districts would have 
$160 or less local tax revenue for elementary 
schools. Two districts would have only $32 
available at the 4 mill rate and 900 districts, 
approximately 15% of all the rural districts in 
Wisconsin, would have less than $450 local rev- 
enue for their rural schools. It should be pointed 
out that some of these districts with a low valu- 
ation have a comparatively large number of chil- 
dren to educate. One of the districts with 
$8,000 valuation has 16 pupils; another district 
has 32 pupils to educate on a valuation of 
$18,000 and still another has 36 pupils in a 
school district with a $20,000 valuation. 

Obviously districts with these low valuations 
can not support even a minimum school 
gram and since 1927 the state has assisted in 
providing an elementary education for all chil- 
dren, urban and rural alike, by the elementary 
equalization law. However, with the depression 
has come drastic reduction in the state aid pro- 
vided by this law. The provision which ap- 
peared last year limiting the equalization feat- 
ure of the law to $350, instead of the $600 pre- 
viously allotted, is especially severe on the dis- 
tricts of meager valuation. Last year $3,266,496 
was paid on the flat per-teacher rate and only 
$1,108,504 was available for equalization pur- 
poses. 

With the reduction in state aid more of the 
obligation to provide educational facilities has 
reverted back to the local districts. Much-needed 
books, supplies, and equipment have not been 
purchased because of a lack of property value 
on which to levy taxes to pay the cost. Repairs 
in the school plants have not been made and 
old, outworn, dilapidated buildings have not 
been replaced. Imagine financing a new build- 
ing in a district with an $8,000 valuation! The 
taxes to pay the bill would be confiscatory and 


RURAL CHILDREN 





present tax limitations prevent such a contin- 
gency. Thus many a rural child, especially in 
the districts of small valuation, has been housed 
in inferior buildings and denied proper equip. 
ment the past few years. 

In another respect the education offered in 
the smaller districts is below standard. In most 
districts with a low valuation there is also a 
small enrollment. In these schools of 10 or less 
pupils, of which there were approximately 600 
in 1933-34, the pupils are deprived of the so- 
cializing influences of the larger schools. Since 
rural schools offer work in all eight grades it 
often happens that a pupil in the small school 
is the only one in his grade and consequently 
loses much that the stimulation and ideas of 
classmates would contribute to his education. 

All of these factors of rural education in 
Wisconsin have long been recognized by the 
schoolmen of the state and they have advocated 
larger units of administration and support. A 
study of rural situations show that much has 
already been done and much more is being 
done at the present time in uniting the smaller 
rural schools with village schools and with 
other rural schools. Much credit is due the 
county superintendents and others interested in 
rural education for their fine work and persist: 
ent fight against local —— in closing 
schools which economy and standards of edu- 
cation demanded be closed. The facts revealed 
in a comparison of the number of small rural 
schools in the state in 1929-30 and 1933-34 is 
a tribute to the workers in rural education in 
many counties of the state. A perusal of the 
figures shows that there were 99 more rural 
schools in Wisconsin in 1929-30 than in 
1933-34. The number of schools enrolling 5 or 
less pupils has decreased from 96 to 69 since 
June 1930. There are fewer schools enrolling 
from 6-10 pupils than there were in 1929-30, 
while the number enrolling 11-15 pupils is ap- 
proximately the same. Many individual coun- 
ties have made an even better record than the 
state as a whole. Pepin county which in 1929-30 
had six schools with 10 or less pupils enrolled 
in 1933-34 had none; Bayfield reduced the 
number of schools with 10 or less enrolled from 
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20 to 11; Douglas county from 14 to 8; Ju- 
neau from 28 to 12; Price from 14 to 5; Vilas 
from 6 to 1; and Walworth from 15 to 6. 

In several cases the pupils from the closed 
schools have been transported to village and 
city schools. In other cases the pupils from the 
closed schools have been transported to other 
rural schools where the combination has made 
for better financial support and better educa- 
tional opportunities than the pupils enjoyed in 
the smaller schools. 

None realize better than the schoolmen of the 
state the work still to be done in this field. A 
detailed study of the smaller rural schools in 
fourteen counties is being carried on by the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association at the present 
time. It must be emphasized that a general law 
providing that all schools below a certain en- 
rollment level be closed would not be a satis- 
factory solution. Every individual school pre- 
sents a problem and must be considered on the 
facts pertinent to that particular school. Data 
from Douglas county are fairly typical of the 
situation in the northern part of the state and 
further illustrates this point. 

In 1933-34 there were 16 schools in Doug- 
las county with an enrollment of 15 or less pu- 
~~ This year (1934-35) two of these schools 

ave closed. Of the remaining 14 schools three 

have no feasible connections with other schools 
and six are 4 miles or more distant from a 
neighboring school. One of the remaining five 
schools is now probably a satisfactory sized 
school due to the closing of a small neighbor- 
ing school. 

Two of the other four have ‘good possibili- 
ties of combining with other schools. In the 
other two cases a combination could be made 
but is probably not advisable due to the condi- 
tion and size of the building to be used. In this 
and other counties often the only possible com- 
bination of a small school is with a school that 
is already over-crowded and could not possibly 
take care of additional pupils. In this case to 
combine the smaller school with the larger one 
would necessitate the construction of a new 
building and the immediate cost would in- 
crease rather than decrease. 

Such combinations probably should be made 
and no doubt will be made at some future time, 
but the justification for the change will be edu- 
cational improvement and not economy. 

The discussion so far has been concerned with 
tural education on the elementary level. That 
the rural child be given high school opportuni- 
ties comparable to those given city children is 
the wish of every educator. Generally the fa- 
cilities for secondary education are not available 
to the rural children. It is estimated that about 
83% of the territory of the state is not in any 


high school district. This means that the chil- 
dren in this territory (rural areas) have no high 
school in their district and as far as the com- 
pulsory attendance is concerned they have com- 
pleted their education when they finish the 
eighth grade. 

Some comparatively large counties have a 
small number of high schools. Douglas county 
has only one outside of Superior; Burnett has 
only two high schools; Kenosha two; Vilas 
two; and Waukesha two. It is clear that in 
these counties the rural boys and girls must 
travel a long distance each day to and from 
school or be denied educational training beyond 
the 8th grade. Since the surrounding rural ter- 
ritory is generally not consolidated with the ur- 
ban center, little transportation is provided and 
high school education is not available to the 
rural children. 

The fact that secondary training is not being 
received by rural youngsters to the same extent 
as city children is seen in the fact that in 
1932-33, 77% of the urban children age 14-17 
inclusive were enrolled in public and private 
high schools and 48% of the country children 
of the same age were in high schools. Schools 
under city superintendents are considered urban 
and those under county superintendents rural in 
the above analysis. 

Even the rural children going to high school 
in many cases receive a limited educational offer- 
ing. In rural areas there are 19 two-teacher high 
schools. They must, of necessity, offer a re- 
stricted curriculum. In addition, 61 districts 
have only three teachers employed. It is very 
questionable if the small two and three teacher 
schools can offer the type of training deemed 
satisfactory for the present age. The small high 
schools of the state present a problem in con- 
solidation as much as do the elementary rural 
schools. 

The low valuation of many of the high school 
districts in rural areas demand the enlargement 
of the taxing unit. In 1932-33 there were 204 
districts or 48% of the total number of high 
school districts with a property value of less 
than $1,000,000. One district had an assessed 
value as low as $112,400. Since 1932-33 prop- 
erty values have decreased and the need for a 
larger unit of support of the high schools in 
rural areas is even more urgent. 

It is only by the enlarging of the units of 
support that rural education can be brought up 
to a satisfactory level. The rural child is en- 
titled to educational advantages, both element- 
ary and secondary, comparable to those enjoyed 
in urban centers and this can be achieved only 
through the uniting of the rural territory with 
urban centers or with other rural territory to 
make larger units of support and administration. 
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Carolers and orchestra members help to spread the Christmas spirit through the 
playing and singing of appropriate music. 


When Christmas Comes at Eau Claire 





SUBTLE geniality pervades the corridors 

of the Eau Claire Senior High School dur- 
ing the holiday season. Evidences of the gra- 
cious entertainment of the Spirit-of-Christmas- 
Present mark its December daily routine. Off- 
cial hostesses for the kindly reception of the 
holiday guest are the Girl Reserves, a high 
school organization numbering a hundred mem- 
bers, under the sponsorship of Miss Elli Otteson 
and Miss Druscella Elmgren of the faculty. 

Plans for the observance of the Christmas 
season include not only the creation of a festive 
atmosphere and a joyful spirit among the seven- 
teen hundred members of the large high school 
family, but also the providing of a happier holi- 
day for many of their less fortunate and less 
privileged neighbors of the community. 

Early in December the holly wreaths hang 
on every class room door and the evergreen fes- 
tooning each bulletin board begin to send out 
their sturdy messages of the season’s cheer and 
good-will. If these mute reminders fail to im- 


press the call of the Yuletide, the echoes of the 
carolers who wander the corridors during the 
closing day of the pre-vacation week quicken 
any lagging holiday consciousness. ‘Additional 
Christmas music is provided by groups of or- 
chestra members who enliven the noon hour 
with strains of old songs. 

Less evident to the casual eye than these 
trappings of the holiday fcstivities are the plans 
made by the welfare committee of the Girl Re- 
serves for the extending of the Christmas kind- 
liness and good-will of the student body to their 
less fortunate schoolmates. 

Yearly, previous to the holiday season, the 
committee secures from Miss Merlin Wilkin, 
school nurse, who is well acquainted with home 
conditions, the names of ten deserving fami- 
lies, preferably ones who number children in 
the high school group. With identities care- 
fully concealed, these families are then appot- 
tioned among the four high school classes, sta- 


(Continued on page 174) 
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Visualizing 
Percentage Problems 





ASE! Rate! Percentage! The distress signal 

of almost every boy and girl as they board 
the ship ‘‘percentage’’ in the 6th and 7th grades. 
They are told that “per cent’ means “‘hun- 
dredths” and that 5% means 5/100. To ex- 
plain further, we find it is customary to mark 
items for sale on a basis of “‘per’’; for instance, 
per doz., per pair, or per pound. It may be well, 
also, to study a bit of etymology, where we find 
that “per” means “for each,” and “‘cent’’ means 
“hundred” ; uniting the two, we find that per 
cent means ‘‘for each hundred.’ Now it fol- 
lows that “taking 5% of” means ‘taking 5 for 
each hundred”, and 5% of 600 means “taking 
5 for each 100 six times, and is equal to 5 x 6 
ot 30.” In other words, per cent is ‘‘a rate given 
on a basis of 100.” The rate is always per cent, 
written or abbreviated (%). 


By analysis we find that in every percentage 
problem (problem dealing with per cent) there 
are three numbers, two of which are given and 
a third to be found as the answer. Authors gen- 
erally agree that they be called the base, the rate, 
and the percentage,—base referring to the num- 
ber which equals 100%, rate to the per cent, 
and percentage to the product of the two. Some 
authors, trying to distinguish the three types of 
problems, give the 10 or 11 year old pupil a 
list of formulae, leaving all this a mystery for 
inexperienced students to solve. Surely: Per- 
centage —= Base Rate, or P = BR, in alge- 

P 


braic form, and it follows that R—w— and 
B 
P 
B — —., and this must be mastered. 
R 


For the student the task is to differentiate be- 
tween the base, the rate, and the percentage in 
the problem. All are written in arabic numer- 
als, and all look alike to the inexperienced. As 
a result problems are marked wrong, grades be- 
come low, parents and teachers become dis- 
gusted, and John just can’t get the new type of 
problem “through his head.” He can’t visualize 
what it’s all about. 


The author has used a system of explanation 
which has aided much in helping the forlorn 
wanderer to get his bearings. By examination it 
is discovered that the base, the rate, and the 
percentage look alike except for certain char- 


C. R. Wentland 
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acteristics; therefore all may be pictured as be- 
ing dressed in ghostly togs, as: 


(\ 6\ G 


One cannot see any particular differences. Now 
examining very closely the “‘rate’’ in a number 
of problems, it is found that rate is always fol- 
lowed by the sign % or its name, and may be 
pictured thus: 





showing that the rate is a working number pull- 
ing a load. 

Examining the base in a like number of prob- 
lems, it will be discovered that it generally is 
preceded by the word “‘of”’ or is labeled 100%. 
The base may be pictured as having a load put 


ahead of it as: 
°* | 100% 


which shows it to be a working number also. 
(The 100% symbolizing working clothes.) 
Upon investigating the properties of the 
“percentage” in a like manner, we find that it 
is neither preceded nor followed by any par- 
ticular symbol or word: Thus it remains alone, 
not working, and may be classed a “‘loafer.” 





Applying these visual ideas is relatively easy. 
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We know that all three numbers must be 
known before a problem is solved. 

After finding both working numbers, base 
and rate, in a problem, and then putting them 
to work, the third is found. In order that both 
base and rate work the process of multiplication 
is used, so that base times rate equals percent- 
age. In.other words both numbers work to find 
the third or “lazy” number. This “lazy num- 
ber’”’ is the percentage. 

In the problem, Find the number of which 
16 is 5%, we understand that the lazy number 
does no work, but on the contrary it may hinder 
work by standing in the way. Such “loafers” 
must be dealt with in a special way, that is by 
“putting them in jail,” the jail being the divi- 
sion bracket. Then we have .05| 16, in which 
the 5% (rate) works by standing guard until 
the base is found. We establish a similar situa- 
tion in the problem, 6 is what per cent of 90?, 





where the 90 stands guard. Pupils readily grasp 
that with a worker in jail and a lazy guard, the 
jail will be wrecked and nothing is accom- 
plished to help in the finding of the third 
number. 

By pointing out to students that these same 
rules apply in nearly all types of practical prob- 
lems involving percentage, as commission, 
brokerage, discount, etc., and reminding them 
that the words, commission, brokerage, dis- 
count, interest, taxes, etc. are only ‘“‘specific” 
kinds of percentage, the problem of re-teaching 
is solved. 

All of this seems play and is very interesting 
to younger students. It helps even the slowest 
and most backward ag to understand and do 
problems in this most difficult phase of element- 
aty arithmetic. Through the application of such 
a simple mechanical system over a period of a 
week or so it has been found to clarify for each 
pupil and simplify for the teacher “the visual- 
izing of percentage.” 





Christmas at Eau Claire 


(Continued from page 172) 

tistics given being limited to number of mem- 
bers in family, sex, and age. Each student is 
urged to bring one gift for some member of 
“his family’’ no restriction being placed upon 
the nature of the donation. A large wooden 
box, occupying a prominent place in each home- 
room is soon overflowing with the anonymous 
contributions of clothing, fruits, vegetables, 
canned food, and toys. 


The committee, after collecting the huge as- 
sortment, redistributes the articles to the family 
groups, apportioning each gift to the most ap- 
propriate and worthwhile purpose. After a gen- 
erous Christmas box of imposing proportions 
has been delivered by the ‘Santa Claus” truck 
to each protege family of the season, the re- 
maining articles are sent to the family service 
organization to be used in its work. 


The Big Sister Party is probably the most en- 
joyable feature of the Girl Reserve Christmas 
project. Again the committee calls upon Miss 
Wilkin, who provides the club eines with 
names of girls of primary age, who, through no 
fault of their own, are denied the Christmas 
happiness of a normal child. Some come from 
homes heavily hit by the depression; some have 
fathers or mothers who are seriously ill; others 
are desperately neglected. Each member of the 
Girl Reserves, after choosing one “‘little sister,” 
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calls at her home to issue the invitation for the 
Christmas party personally. 

On the appointed afternoon, all hostesses, 
personally escorting their small guests, gather 
at the high school gym and auditorium for the 
celebration. There is a bright tree and a jovial 
Santa Claus; these, together with games, a pro- 
gram, gifts, and a lunch make the occasion 
memorable, and probably reassure many a small 
heart that ‘‘God is in His heaven.” 

This project of the Girl Reserves has served 
a two-fold purpose; it has created among the 
student body of the Eau Claire High School a 
spirit of kindliness and good-will, and it has 
instilled the desire to serve those less fortunate. 
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Lawmakers of Wisconsin 





ah ANY Wisconsin teachers have evidenced interest in knowing more about the personnel of 
our state law-making bodies, and for this reason we are publishing the following list of 
office holders who will direct the affairs of state during the next legislative session. The in- 
formation has been supplied by the Secretary of State, Theodore Dammann, and is merely 


the preliminary list, subject to correction. 





Preliminary List 


State Officers, Congressmen and Legislators of Wisconsin 
1935—1937 


Published by Theodore Dammann 
Secretary of State, Madison 


Elective State Officers 





Governor. ---Philip F. La Follette 
lusutenant Governor_.............-~- Tho. J. O'Malley 
Mecretary of State............. Theodore Dammann 
BUR MR GANUNO DS os cess scmreacnus ier eorereroas Robert K. Henry 
Attorney General__............- James E. Finnegan 
Mae Supt, OF SCHOO... oo ecnccnee John Callahan 


United States Senators 


F, Ryan Duffy (Term exp. 3—4-39)_---Fond du Lac 
Robert M. La Follette (Term exp. 3—4-41) ~Madison 


Members of Congress 


District Counties Representative 
CER Ee Gree. 3a Thomas’ R. Amlie 
Rock Elkhorn 
Walworth 
Racine 
Kenosha 
7, rr LOS Harry Sauthoff 
Jefferson Madison 
Waukesha 
Dodge 
Columbia 
a Crawford__.___-_ Gardner R. Withrow 
Richland La Crosse 
Sauk 
Juneau 
Monroe 
La Crosse 
Vernon 
1 oe Milwaukee______ Raymond J. Cannon 
i ae Milwaukee_____- Thomas O'Malley 
| a Washington____- Michael K, Reilly 
Ozaukee Fond du Lac 
Sheboygan 
Fond du Lac 
Winnebago 
Calumet 
i) Marquette ______ Gerald J. Boileau 
Green Lake Wausau 
Adams 
Waukesha 
Wood 


District Counties Representative 
Portage 
Waupaca 
Marathon 
Shawano 
Langlade 

Sth... Outagamie____~- George J. Schneider 

Brown Appleton 
Oconto 
Marinette 
Florence 
Forest 
Door 
Kewaunee 
Manitowoc 

| ae Buteio. 8 Merlin Hull 
Trempealeau Black River Falls 
Jackson 
Clark 
Pepin 
Eau Claire 
Chippewa 
Dunn 
Pierce 
St. Croix 
Barron 

10th. [| nears Bernard J. Gehrmann 
Burnett Mellen 
Washburn 
Sawyer 
Rusk 
Taylor 
Lincoln 
Oneida 
Vilas 
Iron 
Ashland 
Bayfield 
Douglas 
Price 


State Senators by Districts 


(Terms in even numbered districts expire January, 1937, in 
odd numbered districts January, 1939) 

Set Jota e, Caen se cerns Denmark 

TE Bs Pe ee tnietecadind Green Bay 
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std, wiinor . Zamny ee Milwaukee 
Ath, Oscar Hi. Motris.....--2--=-.4 Milwaukee 
5th. Harold V. Schoenecker__-------- Milwaukee 
6th. ‘Chasles. 2. Philips... 33 Milwaukee 
7a ae 1 Galanos... Milwaukee 
8th. William H. Shenners._.__......~~- West Allis 
Oth. James 1 Gelling c~- oe oe Milwaukee 
16th, Walter eh) HUN... seen River Falls 
17th, Paeip 2. NCO. cnn nncncco eee Maple 
S20: 0s oentOnn. n= eee Mellen 
13th, Prank ts. oraNvel.. ee ccna Oakfield 
Path ene eek oe ee Se Shiocton 
15th. MautiCS Coakley... nea cece oe Beloit 
16th. William D. Carroll____---- Prairie du Chien 
17th. George Engebretson _____------- So, Wayne 
18th. Morley G. Kelly.._-___.------ Fond du Lac 
19th. Pierce A. Morrisey.._.___.......- Rush Lake 
20th. Harry W. Bolens._________- Pt. Washington 
2451; JOIEDR CABNCY oc oo eo ncunwed Racine 
22nd. Contad Sheater .... ween Kenosha 
23d, Merman J. Severson..=........-.cca2 Iola 
re ee A) er re Neillsville 
25th. Roland E. Kannenberg-__---------- Wausau 
26th; Harold -M. ‘Groves... 2-2 nu. Madison 
27th. Fred W. Zantow (Deceased) 
2bin. (sr erie angteMm. 2.2 cock Eau Claire 
20th, John A. Ancerson..... 2 ---- anne Barron 
SOer Snerinanew Wade. 2 nck sol ccn Antigo 
Stet; Harl Levencn. . 2. oe Sparta 
Sena.-h. We. Grsewold... 2S West Salem 
33rd. Chester E. Dempsey_._..-__------ Hartland 


Members of Wisconsin Assembly by Districts 


(Term expires 2nd Wednesday of January 1937) 
Adams and Marquette, Edwin W. Blomquist-_Adams 


Ashland, Clarence V. Olson______-________ Ashland 
Barron, Charles A. Beogs. 2 Rice Lake 
Bayneld, 3) C.siwpeld. oe Grandview 
Brown— Ist, Robert E. Lynch__________~ Green Bay 
Brown—2nd, William J. Sweeney_________- De Pere 
Buffalo and Pepin, Arthur Hitt-__._._________ Alma 
Burnett and Washburn, Harry B. Bergren_____- Siren 
Coinmnt, John Short... =. ed Chilton 
Chippewa, George H. Hipke_______________ Stanley 
AE WOE TINEDS oS oa ae Neillsville 
Columbia, William F. Groves________-______- Lodi 
Crawford, T. A. Peterson___________ Soldiers Grove 
Dane— 1st, Herbert C. Schenk____________ Madison 
Dane—2nd, James C. Hanson_________--- Deerfield 
Dane— 3rd, Albert J. Baker_____________ Mt. Horeb 
Dodge— 1st, Elmer L. Genzmer___________ Mayville 
Dodge—2nd, Henry E. Krueger________ Beaver Dam 
Door, Frank N.-Graass_............_ Sturgeon Bay 
Douglas— 1st, Michael H. Hall__._-______ Superior 
Douglas, Elmer C. Peterson____.____________ Poplar 
Dunn, James D. Millar___.__._.________ Menomonie 
Eau Claire, John Pritchard__....__._.___ Eau Claire 


Florence, Forest & Oneida, Herman L. Kron- 


ic 12 | 2] SRS eile See enero ereeney my Crandon 
Fond du Lac— 1st, Maurice Fitzsimons, Jr.—- 

eee a ee a ee eee Fond du Lac 

Fond du Lac—2nd, John E. Johnson_____- Brandon 
Forest (See Florence) 
Grant— 1st, Bert A. Clemens__________.. Cuba City 
Grant—2nd, Hugh A. Harper____________ Lancaster 
Kopeeh, smenst J idesly New Glarus 
Green Lake and Waushara, Reuben W. Peter- 

BON bos $B te ttces tates eset Seas Berlin 
lowa; jonas. Jackson... 2 Mineral Point 
Iron and Vilas, Paul R. Alfonsi_._._.____..-___ Pence 
Jackson, Peter A. Hemmy-____.___________ Humbird 
Jefferson, Palmer F. Daugs___________ Ft. Atkinson 
Juneau, William H. Barnes____________ New Lisbon 


Kenosha— 1st, Alfred C. Grosvenor____---~- Kenosha 








Kenosha—2nd, Matt Siebert Salem 
Kewaunee, Albert D, Shimek_____--------- Algoma 
La Crosse—1st, John Mulder____-_-_---_-- La Crosse 
La Crosse—2nd, Harry E. Schilling-__-.--- Holmen 
Lafayette, Joe S. Robinson ts Platteville 
Langlade, James T. Cavanaugh__-_--------- Antigo 
Lincoln, Reno W. ree. n.cs Kee Merrill 
Manitowoc— Ist, Otto A. Vogel_-_--_--- Manitowoc 
Manitowoc—2nd, David Sigman__-_---- Two Rivers 
Marathon— 1st, Joseph L. Barber____----- Marathon 
Marathon—2nd, Rudolph A. Meisner___-~-- Wausau 


Marinette, Louis W. Staudenmaier_______-_- 
Marquette (See Adams) 

Milwaukee— 1st, Cornelius T. Young__--Milwaukee 
Milwaukee— 2nd, Clarance C. Kretlow__-Milwaukee 


Milwaukee— 3rd, Allen J. Busby_-----~_- Milwaukee 
Milwaukee— 4th, John O’Malley__------ Milwaukee 
Milwaukee— 5th, Mary O. Kryszak____~- Milwaukee 
Milwaukee—6th, John N, Kaiser____---- Milwaukee 
Milwaukee— 7th, Arthur Koegel___-_~_- Milwaukee 
Milwaukee— 8th, Donald P. Ryan__---- Milwaukee 


Milwaukee— 9th, George Weissleder ____Milwaukee 
Milwaukee—10th, John W. Grobschmidt__--_- 
ase So. Milwaukee 
Milwaukee—11th, Martin B. Franzkowiak____ 

as eee see Milwaukee 
Milwaukee—12th, Clemens F. Michalski__Milwaukee 
Milwaukee—13th, Bernard B. Kroenke__.Milwaukee 
Milwaukee—14th, Milton T. Murray____- Milwaukee 
Milwaukee—15th, Thomas H. Caffrey___-Milwaukee 
Milwaukee—16th, Herman B. Wegner___-Milwaukee 
Milwaukee—17th, Martin F. Howard____- Milwaukee 
Milwaukee—18th, Edward H. Kiefer____-_ Milwaukee 
Milwaukee—19th, Joseph L. Garvens__--_- Milwaukee 
Milwaukee—20th, James L, Foley, Jr.---- Wauwatosa 











Monroe: Hasl 2. Halon Tunnel City 
Oconto, 6. E. Biendt. oo oo os on aii Lena 
Oneida (See Florence) 

Outagamie— 1st, August W. Laabs________ Appleton 
Outagamie—2nd, William Bay__--------- Kaukauna 
Ozaukee: Nic J. .Bichlers o.oo cc as- oe cane Belgium 
Pepin (See Buffalo) 

Pierce, Theodore Swanson______-________ Ellsworth 
Polk, Macs Dveholmn.. 3 os ee Luck 
Portage, John T. Kostuck......_....- Stevens Point 
Price. Diatie Stone. os otek eee Park Falls 
Racine— 1st, John L. Sieb_____--__-__------ Racine 
Racine—2nd, Joseph C. Hamata_________--~- Racine 
Racine— 3rd, Edward F. Rakow_______-_- Burlington 
Richland, Vernon W. Thomson_____ Richland Center 
Rock— 1st, Edward Grassman ~_-__-_--_--_ Edgerton 
ROck-<2ha ire Tomes Scns no Beloit 
Rusk and Sawyer, Jorge W. Carow___-_-- Ladysmith 
St. Cro, Asthor’D: Belly... =-.-- = cece Hudson 
Sauk, George J. Woerth...........=..<. Sauk City 
Sawyer (See Rusk) 

Shawano, Paul Fuhrman___-_-____________ Bowler 
Sheboygan— 1st, Joseph M. Theisen_____~ Sheboygan 
Sheboygan—2nd, Charles A. Laack______~- Plymouth 
Taylor, Gatl We. Melson... o.oo Medford 
Trempealeau, Tom Lomsdahl_______________- Osseo 
Vernon, B.S. Halvorsen- =.=... Westby 
Vilas (See Iron) 

Walworth, Daniel E. La Bar____________~_ Delavan 
Washburn (See Burnett) 

Washington, Adam F. Poltl.-.-__________ Hartford 
Waukesha— 1st, Lyle Douglass__________ Waukesha 
Waukesha—2nd, Alfred R. Ludvigsen____-- Hartland 
Waupaca, Alvin W. Handrich____________ Manawa 
Waushara (See Green Lake) 

Winnebago— 1st, Ray Novotny ___-_____- Oshkosh 
Winnebago—2nd, William P. Grimes____-__ Neenah 
Wood, Byrde M. Vaughan_____-_- Wisconsin Rapids 
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Vocational 


Services 


Meet Increased Depression Demands 





3 THE last four or five years, our vocational 
schools in Wisconsin have more nearly than 
ever met the need for which they were estab- 
lished: the education of the out-of-school group. 
In this group are persons who have been forced 
to withdraw from the full-time school because 
of financial difficulties, persons who can not 
continue in high school or college and must find 
employment at least part-time. These people are 
able to continue their education on a part-time 
basis in the vocational school. 

Besides the out-of-school group there is the 
vast number of out-of-work people, adults be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 20 years who cannot 
find employment because unless they have de- 
pendents they are not even considered for a job. 
Preference is given to the older, more experi- 
enced person who has others besides himself 
for whom to provide a living. The supply of 
these older people is, of course, great. 

The 14 to 16 year group, through the present 
set-up of guidance, are encouraged to remain 
in the full-time school. 

There are fewer students between the ages of 
16 and 18 years coming to school the minimum 
required time than ever before. The few stu- 
dents who come only one day a week are work- 
ing the other days of the week. 

In the early days of vocational education the 
vocational school was thought of only as a place 
for young persons who were not interested in 
full-time school, were incorrigible, or were men- 
tally unqualified to continue in the full-time 
school. All this has changed. The value of vo- 
cational education in our state is recognized as 
an important economic factor to take up the 
slack in unemployment, to help the worker be- 
come more dhiciens and provide a means of 
gainful occupation of leisure time. 

The vocational school today is an institution 
where the workers of our state, rural or urban, 
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Madison Vocational School 











employed or unemployed, juvenile and adult, 
can get not only the practical but the broad and 
general education that is necessary for intelli- 
gent, efficient and happy workers in a fast 
changing industrial and economic society. With- 
out the present vocational program, the unem- 
ployed would have no place to prepare them- 
selves for a job when good times return. They 
would have no place to put in their time in 
some constructive occupation, such as in the 
various crafts—making or repairing articles. In 
most cities of Wisconsin the vocational school 
has put cheerfulness in place of melancholy, 
my in place of despair, and a new spirit which 
is leading to a happier living despite the hard- 
ships. 

The type of student attending the vocational 
school at present is, on the whole, one who is 
there for a definite purpose and with definite 
objectives. 

Let us take the Madison Vocational School 
as an example and look into the characteristics 
of its enrollment. On the first of November 
there are 1202 students enrolled in the day 
school. Of this 1202 persons, 813 are female 
and 389 are male. 33% are attending voca- 
tional school because they could find no work, 
53% are attending whether they have work or 
not, the remaining 14% are attending for vari- 
ous other reasons. 

The youngest student is 14 years of age, the 
oldest 64. Fourteen is the’ youngest anyone may 
enter but there is no age limit for adults. The 
average age, however, is 20 years. Of these 
1202 persons, 193 of them are married, 1009 
are single. 

(Continued on page 179) 











































A Wisconsin 
Conference 
PRISON 
EDUCATION 








AN EDUCATIONAL program in the field 
of penology looking to a more complete 
reformation of mind and character, and te 
greater permanence of the pro-social tendencies 
of inmates after their release, received a new 
and unique emphasis when thirty-five officials of 
six Wisconsin educational and correctional 
agencies met in conference at the State Prison, 
Waupun, on November 9, 1934. 

Heralded as a prison education conference, it 
was even more. As a forum for prisoner-teach- 
ers and civilian counselors it became also a 
‘teachers’ institute,” in which twenty inmate in- 
structors discussed with utmost freedom and in- 
formality the serious problems of teaching and 
curriculum that face the faculty in the daily ses- 
sions of the prison school. Thus it assumed rank 
as one of the outstanding recent developments 
in penal reform. 

Assured by Warden Oscar Lee of their status, 
for the time, as equals with the civilian mem- 
bers, these inmate teachers discussed with un- 
derstanding and sympathy such technical topics 
as testing and measuring teaching and learning. 
As an example, one prisoner-instructor pre- 
sented ably the ‘“Three-Level Plan,”’* and in- 
sisted convincingly that it teaches men to con- 
tinue their scholastic success, eventually, on the 
outside. 

The purpose of the conference was set forth 
by Chester Allen, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin Extension Division, as the building of better 
educational programs in each institution repre- 
sented. 

Colonel John J. Hannan, president of the 
State Board of Control, saw in this educational 
program the enrichment of the lives of men 
within the walls, no less than that afforded by 
Education to men and women in the world out- 
side. He gave assurance, for the State Board, of 
the maximum cooperation in the effort. The 

* The Three-Level Assignment, as applied at the Waupun 
prison, is described in some detail in a bulletin, ‘And Adult 
Education Program for Prisoners,” by John Faville, Jr., edu- 
cational director at the Wisconsin prison. A copy will be sent 


upon request by the Office of Field Organization, University 
Extension Division, Madison. 


Board president warmly approved of any pro- 
gram, such as this, that accords individual atten- 
tion to each prisoner and avoids weaknesses in- 
herent in teaching large classes at high speed. 

The conference then was addressed by several 
members of the invited delegation, each of 
whom discussed the implications of prisoner 
education from the viewpoint of his or her field 
of work. 

Prof. John L. Gillin, University of Wisconsin 
penologist, discussing “Individualization in Cor- 
rective Teaching,” visualized the process as an 
effective means of adjusting a person to the 
world in which he may live. Any system that 
sifts out the more capable ones as teachers has 
as great significance for control, he said, as it 
has for education. Men find in intellectual ac- 
tivity and accomplishment a joy and satisfaction 
not possible otherwise. New worlds of interest 
are opened to prisoners, many of whom, 
through an individualized study program, now 
are receiving the greatest thrill out of life they 
have ever known. Professor Gillin suggested as 
additional courses Criminology, Psychology, 
Music, the vocations, and courses for training 
the will and for further shaping attitudes to- 
ward life. 

Warden Lee, who described the conference 
as the first of the kind held within a prison, 
forecast a great development in this educational 
effort. It is food for thought, he said, that only 
about 700 of the 1,200 inmates within the State 
Prison were taking study courses. 

The size of the problem at Waupun was il- 
lustrated by the intelligence tests given in 4 
two-year period. Thus, 135 had an intelligence 
quotient of 85 to 95; 576 had a quotient of 95; 
222 had a quotient below 75. At the boys’ and 
girls’ industrial schools the findings were 
similar. 

Colonel Hannan vigorously championed the 
new program, which he said is a great advance 
from the time, some years ago, when the state 
institutions were known as playthings of poli- 
tics. Of his stand on this bia H. B. Steph- 
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ens, instructor in sociology of the University 
Extension Division, later wrote: 

“Standing before an astonishing combination 
of correctional administrators and educational 
officials, the like of which has seldom if ever 
before been assembled in a warden’s office, was 
this president of the State Board, proud of the 
chance to add his powerful influence to a far- 
reaching experiment, the successful culmination 
of which involved complete divorcement from 
politics.” 

Of the eventual results from the new educa- 
tional process, time alone can evaluate. But, ac- 
cording to Colonel Hannan, its justification al- 
ready has been amply demonstrated within the 
walls: the inmates who are losing themselves in 
interesting educational adventure are those who 
are causing the least trouble. 

At the State Reformatory, where Steve C. 
Govin is the educational director, Supt. E. H. 
Eklund said 70 per cent of the boys are now 
working in vocations of their aptitude and in- 
terest, and a new welfare department has been 
set up. The Industrial School for Boys, under 
Supt. H. E. Philip, is expanding its educational 
work under the supervision of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. The task here is 


not easy, since the majority of inmates have in- 
telligence quotients below 85. Public school 
work also is provided at the Industrial School 
for Girls and at the Women’s Prison. 

The Conference was attended by the follow- 
ing persons: Board of Control, John J. Han- 
nan, president, and Mrs. Katherine Sullivan; 
University of Wisconsin, Professor John L. Gil- 
lin, for the Department of Sociology, and Ches- 
ter D. Snell, dean, Chester Allen, H. B. Steph- 
ens and E. M. Gorrow, for the Extension Divi- 
sion; State Department of Public Instruction, 
F. V. Powell, Miss Maybell Bush; State Board 
of Vocational Education, George P. Hambrecht, 
director, H. C. Thayer, Mrs. Jennie M. Turner; 
State Library Commission, C. B. Lester, direc- 
tor; State Reformatory, E. H. Eklund, superin- 
tendent, S. C. Govin, C. W. McCready, Walter 
Stockman, Sam Londo, Lyle Olson, Nich Mar- 
tin, Eugene Niemi; State Parole department, 
L. F. Murphy, director; Industrial School for 
Boys, H. E. Philip, superintendent, Paul 
Wright; Industrial School for Girls, Mrs. M. H. 
Abels, supt., Mrs. Grace Thompson, Miss Nel- 
son; Women’s Prison, Mrs. Elizabeth Prescott, 
superintendent; State Prison, Oscar Lee, war- 
den, John Faville, Jr., T. Burke, and Hugo Sell. 





Vocational Services 


(Continued from page 177) 

What is the educational record of these peo- 
ple? 17% of these 1202 have had education 
equal to the eighth grade or less, 14% have 
attended high school through the junior year or 
eleventh grade, 45% have graduated from high 
school, 17% have had 1, 2, or 3 years of col- 
lege, while 6% are college graduates and 1% 
have done graduate work in college. 

In this examination of the characteristics of 
the enrollment let us scan the analysis regard- 
ing employment. We find that 63% of this 
group are attending school because they cannot 
find employment. Only 7% prefer to attend 
school and are not seeking employment. Of 
this group of 1202 persons, 30% are employed 
part- or full-time, 14% being employed part- 
time and 16% full-time. 

Vocations represented in the survey are 
grouped in six major classifications, divided as 
follows: no vocation 43%, general labor 5%, 
housework 14%, mechanical and trades 7%, 
commercial 18%, and professional 13%. ‘With- 
in these groups are people from all walks of 
life: entertainer, seaman, camp counselor, win- 
dow trimmer, dramatic coach; Christian Science 


practitioner, statistician, librarians, druggist, 
dietitians and many others in the thirty-five 
trades, professions or occupations named. 

What has been done to meet these conditions 
as they exist in the vocational school today? 
At the beginning of the vocational school, the 
curriculum met only the requirements of the 
law by teaching reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and citizenship. The students were compelled 
by law to attend and made up 100% of the 
enrollment. Today in the Madison Vocational 
School, thanks to the foresight and hard work 
of Mr. Alexander R. Graham, Director, a flex- 
ible curriculum is provided to meet the needs 
and wants of each individual. About 5% only 
is compulsory attendance. There is no fixed 
course of study in any field that must be taken. 
A student may come into a class any time, take 
a course he or she wants or needs, proceed as 
fast as he or she can proceed. In other words 
the curriculum is fitted to the student and not 
the student to the curriculum. In this manner, 
the student is prepared much quicker for the 
fulfillment of his objective. The juvenile is 
given an opportunity to try out the various 
trades, and occupations, giving him experiences 
in those trade and occupations that will help 
him in the selection of his objective. 
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Observations on the 





Wisconsin Language Usage Test for 1934 





ceteris 8 6000 copies of the Lan- 
guage Usage Test were ordered by par- 
ticipating schools for use in the late spring, of 
which number 4966 completed papers were re- 
turned to the University for tabulation. The re- 
sults of this tabulation yield the following data, 
which are arranged to show the levels of achieve- 
ment in each of the four high school grades. A 
perfect score is 130 points. 


Grade 9 10 11 12 
Number of Students 1165 1320 1177 1304 
Median __------- 62.8 er 77.9 85.1 
Upper Quartile _-_ 79 91 96 101 
Lower Quartile ___ 48 aT 62 68 


From these figures certain preliminary con- 
clusions can be arrived at: 1. The number of 
cases is large enough to reduce to a minimum 
the element of chance in deriving the norms; 
2. the number of returns from each grade level 
is approximately the same; 3. the median scores 
show a regular and fairly even gain from grade 
to grade; 4. the largest gain is made between 
gtades 9 and 10, where it is to be because of the 
stress on language skills in grade 9; and 5. the 
gain from grades 10 to 11, and 11 to 12 is 
almost identical. 

In the spring of 1933 the first form of the 
Wisconsin Language Test was published and 
distributed to 160 schools. This was in every 
way an experimental test. Criticisms were in- 
vited, conferences were held with teachers using 
the test, and every effort was made to determine 
what features of the test were useful and desir- 
able, and what features called for revision or 
discard. Moreover, very careful statistical re- 
turns were compiled, showing the difficulty of 
each item. All these data were assembled and a 
new committee was formed in the fall of 1933 
to prepare a better test for the ensuing year. 
This committee consisted of Mr. Frank Powell, 
of the State Department of Public Instruction, 
the present writer, and an advisory group of 
teachers scattered over the state: Minnie M. For- 
rer, Sheboygan; L. B. Clarke, Two Rivers; 
Chester Cable, Beloit; Verna Newsome, Mil- 
waukee; Katherine Chapman, Platteville; Ruth 
Ruggles, Racine; Mary Hargrave, Madison; 
Mary B. McCarthy, Ashland. A preliminary 
form of the new test was prepared, sent out to 
the advisory committee, checked and severely 
criticized, then revised again, and finally pre- 
pared for publication in May, 1934. This form 
contained five parts, aggregating 130 points. 


Robert G. Pooley 


University of Wisconsin 











Part I dealt with the mechanics of writing, 
presented in the form of a friendly letter, to be 
proof-read and corrected. There were 30 items 
including punctuation, spelling, use of capital 
letters, and apostrophes. Part II was on the 
sentence. There were 25 items, calling for the 
identifying of correct sentences from among in- 
correct ones. Part III consisted of 25 items, on 
gtammar and usage appearing in sentences, as 
for example: It was her who answered the 
phone. Part IV was an exercise in the use of 
English constructions, calling for the reconstruc- 
tion of sentences by the addition or omission of 
certain elements. Example: Add had after he: 
He lay down to be more comfortable. Part V 
was designed to test the student’s knowledge of 
grammatical terms as they are used in the sen- 
tence. It consisted of three sentences, under 
which, in one column, were placed grammatical 
terms, such as adjective, ava. conjunction, 
object of principal verb, etc., and in another 
column certain words selected from the key sen- 
tences. The exercise consisted in matching the 
selected words with the grammatical terms 
which applied to them. 

From this analysis of the contents, it will be 
seen that the test was designed to measure the 
student’s skill in the use of language, and par- 
ticularly the use of the sentence. Especial care 
was taken to see that the items used in testing 
were those of primary importance in the exer- 
cise of ordinary composition, and that all de- 
batable, unusual, or rare usages were omitted. 
It is generally agreed among experts in lan- 
guage that the goal of language instruction is an 
ever-increasing skill in the building of clear and 
correct English sentences. This goal was kept 
uppermost in constructing the Wisconsin Lan- 
guage Usage Test. 

This test, or any other test of similar nature, 
cannot measure the student’s actual ability in 
composition. The subjective elements of expe- 
rience, reading, taste, feeling for words, etc. are 
beyond the limits of any test so far devised. In 
this regard, there is nothing better at the pres- 
ent time than the wise/jjudgment of an experi- 
enced teacher. There is, nevertheless, a fairly 
high correlation between success on a test such 
as the Wisconsin Language Usage Test and the 
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ability to write well. In an experiment con- 
ducted by the writer five or six years ago, a test 
similar to the Wisconsin Language Test was ad- 
ministered to 150 students, who also wrote three 
compositions on assigned subjects. These com- 
positions were then rated by a committee of 
judges not in any way connected with the stu- 
dents. The average score given by the judges 
for each student’s theme-writing was then cor- 
related with the score made by the student on 
the form-test. The coefficient of correlation was 
about .69, indicating a fairly high relationship 
between the ability to do well on a test of Eng- 
lish usage and the ability to write well. 

Furthermore, the items of which this test was 
built, were, with the possible exception of 
part V, made up of the indispensable minima of 
correct writing. Assuming that a student has 
ideas and the words to express them, he cannot 
record them satisfactorily in writing without 
exercising correctly the specific operations of 
which the test was constructed. The only valid 
criticism which can arise, then, is whether this 
test contains the minimum essentials of good 
writing, and in sufficient variety, to test ade- 
quately the student’s mastery of them. 

Two leading criticisms directed against the 
1934 test are: 1. The test does not coincide with 
what the students are learning, because specific 
language instruction ceases with the ninth year; 
and 2. knowledge of grammatical terms, as they 
are presented in part V, belongs to old-fash- 
ioned, formal grammar. The answer to the first 
criticism is that no matter what grade level of 
high school or college the student may be in, if 


he cannot perform satisfactorily the exercises of 
the Wisconsin Language Usage Test, he is un- 
doubtedly pea in the skill of writing. 
The items presented in the test are admittedly 
elementary, and need not be taught in upper 
grades, but they must be maintained. One of 
the chief purposes of the test is to aid the 
teacher in Finding out to what extent students 
are maintaining these skills. 

The answer to the second criticism, against 
the use of grammatical terms, is that these terms 
are the basis of any specific improvement in 
sentence construction. Students cannot improve 
their sentence writing by merely wishing to do 
so. They must learn the names of the parts of 
sentences in order to experiment with new com- 
binations of these parts. Sentence variety is 
merely the skillful grouping of different parts 
of the sentence in different ways. How can a 
student consciously arrive at skill in handling 
participles, infinitives, noun clauses, preposi- 
tional phrases and the like, unless he first knows 
what they are? Naturally younger students will 
not be familiar with all these terms; they are 
not expected to know them. But the student in 
the senior year, who has had careful training 
in the skill of sentence construction, will know 
these terms and will use the grammatical de- 
vices they signify in conscious improvement of 
his sentence style. 

All teachers who have not seen this test are 
urged to send for a copy to make a careful 
study of it in the light of this discussion. Criti- 
cisms and suggestions for improvement will be 
cordially welcomed. 








The Spirit of Christmas 


“Oh, Mother, will Santa Claus come tonight?” 
“Yes, if you shut your eyes up tight 

And stay tucked into your warm, snug bed, 
And don’t go prowling around instead, 

For Santa’s shy as a wee, gray mouse, 

As he creeps down the chimney into the house. 
If he catches the teentiest little sound, 
He'll be up the chimney again with a bound, 
And all you'll hear, as he drives away, 

Is the tinkly bells of the reindeer-sleigh!” 


“Oh, Mother, I'll be just as good’s can be, 
And sleep like a top all night—you’'ll see!” 
Then the mother put him to bed, and knelt 

by the window there. 

The evening star was shining, like the Star of 

Bethlehem bright. 

The sound of angels caroling came down 

through the frosty air, 

As she prayed, “Oh Spirit of Christmas, come 

to my child tonight!” 
—Joseph T. Day 
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The Responsibility of Government 
For The Support of Schools 


James H. Richmond 


State Superintendent, Kentucky 


(Digest of Convention Address) 





eye of the most pressing social problems 
confronting us as individuals and con- 
fronting the various agencies of government, is 
to determine the place of public education in 
the total picture of government. 

Until the depression hit us we took our 
schools for granted, just as the air we breathe 
and the sun that shone upon us; like Tenny- 
son’s brook, they were supposed to go on for- 
ever, but for the last few years teacher and lay- 
man alike have found that schools do cost 
money. 

I am delighted that they have discovered 
that! Constructive critics have asked themselves 
the question, ‘Do schools cost too much, and if 
they do, where can the proper retrenchment be 
made?” The destructive, harping critic, when 
he asks that question, must “ answered, “If 
they do cost too much, then that cost must be 
reduced; if they are not costing too much or 
not costing enough, then those facts must be 
given to eo 

I am wondering if our schools cost too much 
money. One person out of four in the United 
States is engaged in the school business, either 
as teacher or administrator, on the one hand, or 
student on the other, and yet, only one income 
dollar out of thirty-three goes to the support of 
schools. 

In this country, following the English philos- 
ophy, the parents assumed in the early years the 
responsibility for education and turned the job 
over to the church. That was due not only to 
the fact that we followed English tradition, but 
due to the sparsity of population and the fact 
that for many years the people of this country 
were engaged in conquering a virgin continent, 
draining the swamps, felling the trees, opening 
up unexplored lands, extending our frontiers, 
and doing the primitive things that people must 
do in order to establish a secured civilization. 

But about one hundred years ago society be- 
came conscious of the fact that government must 
play some part in the education of our people, 


and the public school came into being. The great 
prophet-evangelist, Horace Mann, preached it 
throughout the part of the land in which he 
served. His philosophers adopted another sec- 
tion of the country and the public school was 
born, and yet it did not get its full momentum 
and did not command that degree of respect 
which it now commands until the people of the 
great Middle West, who had left the East for a 
larger life, for greater opportunities, freed 
themselves from many of the traditional trap- 
pings of the so-called effete East. Coming to 
this part of the country they established their 
schools, and the public school really came into 
its Own. 

For many years, however, especially in the 
South and East, the public school was recog- 
nized as a pauper school, and was called a 
“common” school, using the adjective ‘‘com- 
mon” in the most objectionable sense, but in 
this great Middle West it was never so consid- 
ered and the public school became strong and 
dignified in this particular section of the country. 

Abraham Lincoln, in one of the first speeches 
he ever made in the Illinois Legislature, made 
the statement that the greatest responsibility and 
the most pressing problem that the State of Illi- 
nois had before it was the proper education of 
the children of that State. 

In my city of Louisville, (I live in Louis- 
ville when I am not serving as Superintendent 
ot Public Instruction. I vote there, I pay taxes 
there) is one-third of the wealth of Kentucky. 
That city pays one-third the taxes of Kentucky, 
and should pay one-third the taxes of Kentucky, 
because it has one-third the wealth of that State, 
and still some of my friends in the Legislature 
from Louisville protested against the increased 
state school fund, saying that Louisville would 
have to pay the bill. 

I agreed with them that Louisville would 
have to pay a large part of the bill and should 
pay it, first, because she has the wealth and sec- 
ond, because Louisville is Louisville because of 
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the rest of Kentucky just as Milwaukee is Mil- 
waukee because of the rest of Wisconsin! Our 
great urban centers must recognize their re- 
sponsibility to those outlying sections that not 
only contribute their wealth to the development 
of these great metropolitan areas, but contribute 
the red-blooded citizenship that comes from 
every part of the state to add to the leadership 
of the great cities and make them strong and 
progressive! 

You take my city of Louisville, every banker 
in Louisville—and I don’t know that I have 
used the best illustration there, by the way!— 
was born either in another state or in another 
part of Kentucky, and that is true of 25% of 
the lawyers of that city, it is true of 50% of 
their school teachers, it is true of 50% of their 
businessmen. 

Lord Macauley said of the London of the 
future that an artist could be seen leaning 
against the crumbling pillars of London Bridge 
and sketching the decaying ruins of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral! Build a wall around any city of 
America,—Louisville, Milwaukee or Chicago, 
put a sign on top of that wall “Thou shalt not 
enter,” and within a few months those busy 
marts of trade will become drear and desglate, 
nothing but the habitat for bats and owls! 


The Rich to Help the Poor 


Yes, the wealthy parts of any state owe a re- 
sponsibility to the rest of the state and they 
should assume the responsibility in the way of 
education of the children of the rest of the state, 
because those children will be coming to these 
cities to spend their money or ‘to spend their 
lives. 

And so there is a great definite tendency for 
increased state school support. Our Constitu- 
tion, and I fancy your Constitution, specifically 
recognizes education as a state responsibility. If 
it is a state responsibility, then let’s assume it 
practically, not merely from an academic stand- 
point! We have done it in other lines of gov- 
ernmental service. Take the roads for instance; 
now, I believe in good roads, and there is no 
factor that has contributed more to improved 
schools than good roads, but in building roads 
in Kentucky—and I fancy it is true in Wiscon- 
sin—we do not build roads according to the tax- 
able wealth of the communities through which 
those roads go. It is a paradoxical fact, in Ken- 
tucky, that the best wis in Kentucky are in the 
poorest sections of the state, because the wealth- 
ler sections built their own roads some years ago 
and merely kept them repaired. But through the 
mountains and extreme western parts of the 
state, toward the Mississippi River, where the 
roads were very poor, we now have fine con- 


crete highways connecting practically every 
county seat in those parts, and it is rather dis- 
appointing to drive on an eighteen foot con- 
crete road and pass every few miles a little 
shack in which children are supposed to be edu- 
cated! 

If the government can find it consistent to 
build good roads where they are needed, regard- 
less of the degree of wealth of the sections, how 
can they refuse to build good schools where 
they are needed, regardless of the wealth of 
those sections? The philosophy of road build- 
ing is to get the money where the money is and 
build the roads where they are needed. I sub- 
scribe to that philosophy and I want that philos- 
ophy to go one step further: get the money 
where the money is and spend it where the 
children are! 

I have heard a great many people say (some 
school people say it and a lot of big taxpayers 
say it), ‘the federal government must not in- 
trude in the field of education, that is a state 
responsibility’. 

Who said so? What political Moses on a gov- 
ernmental Sinai had the tablets of stone handed 
to him on which were written the divine words, 
“the Federal Government shall not intrude in 
the field of education’’? 

Is it not the federal government’s responsi- 
bility as well as the responsibility of the state? 
We all recognize there are inequalities of wealth 
within the borders of any particular state, and 
because of those inequalities it is necessary for 
a large measure of state support to level up as 
best they can said inequalities, and the same is 
true as regards one state in comparison with an- 
other. Some states are wealthy, some states are 
poor. The twelve ablest states in the Union have 
three times as much per capita wealth as the 
twelve poorest. Then how can the twelve poor- 
est states ever hope to have as sound an educa- 
tional program as the twelve ablest states, and 
yet the children of those twelve poorest states 
are American citizens, and we don’t know where 
they will live when they grow up. They may 
move to those abler states and the people of the 
abler states, in part, may move and become 
neighbors of those in the poorer states. 

I told you a while ago I was educated in Ten- 
nessee. Over there in East Tennessee, where I 
spent my boyhood and young manhood, is a 
great social and governmental experiment in the 
making, the Tennessee Valley Authority. One 
of the citizens of this great city, as I recall, is 
one of the three men directing that great experi- 
ment. I am for it, it is sound, but Milwaukee 
and Wisconsin will never get any direct benefits 
from it. I doubt if you ever get a single unit of 
power that will be generated at the Clinch River 
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Dam and yet you are spending your money and 
I am spending mine, as taxpayers to develop 
that great social experiment down there in East 
Tennessee for the benefit of those people in 
that particular section. I understand another 
one is being planned over in the Columbia 
River section in the great northwest. We are 
doing that, not complaining about it. I believe 
in it. They are building a dam out West, they 
are building lots of dams out there, to irrigate 
land, to develop power. 

Whose money builds it? Your money, my 
money. Will a single acre of Wisconsin land, 
even if it should need irrigation, ever be irri- 
gated by any of the pent-up water of the Boul- 
der Dam? Will you ever get power, either for 
lighting or running your factories in Wisconsin? 
Not a single unit, and yet Wisconsin money is 
contributing to the construction of those great 
engineering enterprises and it is right that your 
money and mine should do it. But the point I 
am trying to make is this: if it is all right to 
develop Tennessee Valley projects and to build 
Boulder Dams and other dams and to drain the 
swamps of Florida as they are doing, what is 
there wrong about the Federal Government 
helping to educate the children of the various 
sections of the United States that need help as 
well as the material interests of those particular 
sections need it? 

Why, the Federal Government confessed it- 
self as responsible in part for education in the 
last year when the oh sacl were collapsing in 
various sections of the country, and particularly 
in these drouth areas. The Federal Government, 
in a niggardly fashion, but after a fashion, nev- 
ertheless, began to underwrite a part of the edu- 
cational bill of those particular sections. Well, 
my friends, if it is desirable and necessary for 
the government to do that in times of stress, is 
it not even more desirable for the government 
to do that in times of peace and prosperity? 





I had the honor of visiting the President last 
spring and discussed this question with him, | 
told him, as courteously as I knew how, but as 
positively as I could, that the New Deal to 
which I subscribed and for which I was work- 
ing, could never hope to come to its full frui- 
tion with education left out of the picture, and 
it cannot, my friends! 

We are planning a more complicated order of 
society than we have ever had in the past. Life 
is becoming more complex each passing year 
and in order for these ambitious plans to suc- 
ceed (and we hope they are sound and to the 
degree that they are sound they will succeed) — 
we must have a trained citizenship to admin- 
ister those plans and to support them, and there 
is where the public school, the private school, 
too, for that matter, comes into the picture. 

We cannot afford to have a moratorium in 
education and we must not have a moratorium 
in education. You take the administration’s 
Child Labor Program, taking children, boys and 
girls, out of industry. It is sound from an in- 
dustrial standpoint and yet that policy, which 
really became definite and vital less than two 
years ago, dumped over one million children out 
on the streets. Who dumped them there? The 
Federal Government dumped them there and 
then tell me the Federal Government has not 
any responsibility for what happens to those 
children out on the streets! 

My friends, I could go on for two hours and 
show you the inconsistencies of those who say 
the Federal Government has no responsibility 
for education. On the other hand, they have 
every responsibility for it! We are the people 
of the United States of America; state lines are 
fading out of the picture and you know the 
radio and the good roads and the airplanes and 
all of those things are drawing us closer and 
closer together, and there is a mutual responsi- 
bility that cannot be avoided. 





Scattered News 


Kenosha High school art students are conducting a 
distinct variation of the “3 Rs” in their class routine. 
Under the direction of Miss Natalie Wilkinson, art 
instructor, the students are painting murals which will 
be hung on the walls of the art classroom. Each stu- 
dent is designing one of a 14-panel mural, entitled 
“The Arts’. In the collection are represented drama, 
dance, writing, music, painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, landscape design, glass blowing, machine design, 
weaving and beauty culture. 


Miss Ruth Eberts, who has charge of debate work 
at Fennimore High school, has started something! 
She has started a debate tournament with sides di- 
vided up according to nationality. It looks as though 
they'll have to call in the League of Nations to judge 
this talk-fest! 


The “daylight projector” stimulates students of 
South Wayne High school in finding material for 
class discussion and class projects. The class in eco- 
nomical geography is working out a project on a com- 
parative study of the products of the torrid and tem- 
perate zones. Pictures for projection, material for dis- 
cussion, and specimen products for inspection are 
gathered by the students, who are divided into five 
separate committees, each working on a different 
phase of the subject. The work is being carried on 
under the direction of Principal W. D. Davis. 


Robert B. McCormick, son of our late secretary 
B. E, McCormick is doing some interesting research 
work at the university along the line of X-ray photog- 
raphy of minerals. The work is being done as a post 
graduate research project, as a Ph. D. thesis. 
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State Support 


Of The Common Schools 





AT ER independence had been established, 
one of the first acts of Congress was to 
provide regulations for the development and 
government of the territory west of the Appa- 
lachians. Under the leadership of Thomas Jef- 
ferson the Congress stated that, ‘‘schools and 
the means of education shall forever be encour- 
aged”’, and laid the basis of such encouragement 
by making a grant of one-thirty-sixth of the 
national domain (that is, section sixteen of ev- 
ery township in the territories) for the support 
of schools. 

When the people of Wisconsin (which was 
a part of that territory) made their constitution 
at the time of admission to the Union as a state, 
they recognized this Congressional grant of land 
and added a number of other sources of in- 
come, stating specifically (Constitution of Wis- 
consin, Article X, Sec. 2) that the revenue de- 
rived “‘shall be exclusively applied . . . to the 
support and maintenance of common schools in 
each school district . . .”. In Section 4 of the 
same article is the following provision: ‘Each 
town and city shall be required to raise by tax, 
annually, for the support of the common 
schools therein, a sum not less than one-half the 
amount received by such town or city respec- 
tively for school purposes from the income of 
the school fund.” 


Obligation Clearly Defined 


The obligation of the State for support of the 
common schools is thus clearly defined, and on 
the basis of such support the state through its 
legislature controls the organization and opera- 
tion of these schools. Furthermore, the state has 
made payments for their support continuously 
since its organization. 

In recent years, however, there have been re- 
ductions in these payments, which culminated 
in the current year in cuts of as much as 40% 
to 50%. Typical examples in this section are 
Clark county, whose state payment for the com- 
mon schools was reduced 26%; St. Croix 
County, reduced 28%; Rusk County, 37%; 
Chippewa Falls, reduced 47%. Since the com- 
mon schools derive their support chiefly from 
two sources—local taxes Po state payments— 
the magnitude of these cuts has increased the 
local tax and brought the matter to the atten- 
tion of the public, for it has raised the question 
of relative ability to pay. 

Practically the a means available to the 


Robert Lohrie 


Chippewa Falls, Wis. 











local district for raising money is a tax on 
property, but it is now becoming generally rec- 
ognized that under present conditions the prop- 
erty tax is one of the most inequitable of taxes. 
While valuations have been destiaine, unem- 
ployment, business lethargy, and low prices for 
farm products have produced a mounting bur- 
den of delinquency. Thus the tax resources of 
the local district have been greatly restricted. 
On the other hand, the state has steadily ex- 
panded its fields. of taxation. Each year has 
seen some new tax levied in the local com- 
munity but paid directly to the state. 

This decline in local taxing power and in- 
crease in that of state and federal governments 
has been the inevitable result of the changing 
industrial and economic conditions of the past 
decade. Everyone is familiar with this situation. 
Improved means of communication and trans- 
portation, mass production, and increasing use 
of power have been accompanied by the inte- 
gration of industry and the rise of great cor- 
porations. Flour mills, packing plants, wagon 
factories, and like units which were once widely 
distributed through local communities have 
quite generally given place to the large central 
plant. Now we have scattered throughout the 
country the branch house, the sub-station, and 
the chain store, with the income and control 
moving toward the great centers of population 
and wealth. 

This changed set-up has made necessary new 
and improved perth 9 of taxation which must 
be handled through a larger unit. The state has 
seized this opportunity and now collects its 
revenues from a wide range of sources, such as 
gas taxes, motor taxes, power taxes, liquor 
taxes, public utility taxes, corporation taxes, in- 
come taxes, inheritance taxes, railroad taxes, 
chain store taxes and others in increasing kinds 
and amounts. While the revenue of the local 
district through the property tax has declined 
dangerously, the state has extended its tax pro- 
gram steadily into new fields of revenue and is 
in much better shape to maintain its school pay- 
ments. 

That other states have preceded Wisconsin in 
the recognition of this trend is revealed by sta- 
tistics given in the bulletin, Educational Costs 
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in Wisconsin, issued by the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association. Under percentage of school costs 
borne by state governments in 1934 we find 
Washington 47%, Georgia 40%, Michigan 
50%, Indiana 24%, Wisconsin 16%. Wiscon- 
sin, which has often boasted of its leadership, 
is clearly out of line in this important matter. 
But one conclusion is possible. The local dis- 





trict must be relieved to some extent, and the 
state must assume its full responsibility by in- 
creased payments for the support of the com- 
mon schools. Resting on a foundation as sound 
as the constitution itself, this adjustment in the 
tax program is in line with the general trend 
and meets the requirements of both justice and 
necessity. 





























Samples from the film strip “The Age of Discovery” 


Visualizing High School History 





ISUAL work in high school history is, of 

course, as old as the subject itself, but we 
believe that we have contributed something to 
the field at Lancaster High school. 

Two years ago we abandoned the use of com- 
mercial films and slides for history work for 
the following reasons: first, the material too 
often was difficult to fit in with the class work, 
even when it could be obtained at just the right 
time; second, the films and slide sets contained 
more material than could be covered thoroughly 
in one, and often two class periods; and lastly, 
we felt the cost of these side ran far ahead of 
their actual worth. 

When Mr. Stewart of our science department 
completed his film-strip projector and began 
making his own film-strips for his classes, we 
decided to try it in history. 

Materials in the form of pictures, maps, and 
charts were collected and arranged to tell the 
story of a particular unit of history. Care was 
taken to use material that the students would 
not be apt to find in their regularly assigned 
readings and investigations. These Mr. Stewart 
photographed directly on the film strip without 
injuring or disfiguring the originals in any way. 
In fact, books containing valuable maps or pic- 
tures can be used without removing the pages 
or mutilating them. 

After some experimentation it was found that 
a film should not contain more than a maximum 





‘For information concerning the technical side of making 
film-strips see ‘Adapting Visual Aids to Class Routine’ by 
Clyde Stewart in Educational Screen, March and April, 1933, 
Vol. XII, p. 69. 
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Philip E. Brewer 


Lancaster, Wisconsin 











of twenty frames (or pictures) in order to be 
teachable. Students are permitted to raise ques- 
tions while the pictures are shown, and it has 
been our experience that the films have stimu- 
lated some excellent class discussions. A short 
manuscript is prepared by the teacher to ac- 
company each film, but care is taken to allow 
time for student discussion. 

Some of the titles of films we have made 
are suggestive of the type of units we are using: 
The Age of Discovery, American Life in 1840, 
The American Frontier 1840-1860, Our Indian 
Policy, Our Government, A Map Study of the 
Civil War, and The World War. 

Several advantages of the film strips over 
glass slides or movies for instructional purposes 
are: 

1. Through the use of non-inflammable film, any 
picture can be left on the screen as long as nec- 
essary for discussion. 

2. Active discussion of the pictures while being 
shown tends to maintain the classroom attitude 
and thus discourages the entertainment idea. 

3. The films are practically non-breakable, so can 
be used for many years. 

4. The film strips when rolled are small and can 
be conveniently filed away for future use in but 
little space, 

5. The pictures are selected by the teacher, and 
thus can be made a part of the class work. 

6. Local history can be made interesting through 
the construction of films in which actual photo- 
graphs or natural scenes may be utilized. 
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“When my teaching days are 
over—a Retirement Annuity 
contract guarantees me a fixed, 
regular income—a life of ease 
and security in exchange for a portion 
of my present salary. This steady in- 
come, though not large will be suf- 
ficient for travel, leisure, study, and 
many things I’ve not time for now.” 


Absolute safety of principal, annual 
dividends, and cash surrender values 
starting the first year make a WNa- 
tional Guardian Life Annuity contract 
especially attractive from an invest- 
ment standpoint. 


National Guardian-Life representa- 
tives are professionally trained, capa- 
ble men who respect your personal 
opinions and at the same time offer 
practical plans to complete your thrift 
program. The coupon or a letter will 
bring our new booklet, “Packaging 
Your Life Insurance,” which explains 
a new plan in thrift. 


Nat jwvnaly? 
Insurance Company 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Mail us this coupon and receive an interesting 
free booklet on Annuities 






National Guardian Life Insurance Co. 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Without obligation please send me your 

booklet explaining Retirement Annuities. 
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Make this the Christmas of 
Christmases for your pupils! 
Suggest the gift of gifts—Britan- 
nica Junior! Tell their parents 
about it. See to it that it is added 
to your classroom library. These 
remarkable new books cover all 
subjects adequately and accu- 
rately. Facts are written not only 
to interest and be understand- 
able to children, but actually to 
lure them on to study. 


THE WHOLE WORLD FOR YOUR 
PUPILS IN THEIR OWN 
LANGUAGE 


Britannica Junior, though writ- 
ten to be comprehensible to chil- 
dren from 4 to 14, contains 
advanced information on every 
subject. Art, aviation, literature, 
science, history, chemistry, 
sports, geography, travel, astron- 
omy, and hundreds of others. 
Each written by an authority in 
its own field. 


No gift 


will give more than 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR! 


A gift that will last all year—every year. An Encyclo- 


paedia especially for children, written by over 200 child 


educators. Treats every subject in fascinating story- 


book form. Published and edited by Encyclopaedia 


Britannica—but not one word taken from adult work. 


A GUIDE TO STUDY 
A real aid to every teacher! A 
full-size Study Guide Volume 
giving you the means to take an 
actual hand in the home develop- 
ment and stimulation of your 
pupils’ minds. It tells what to 
read, and at what point to read 
it. Gives complete information 
and instruction in following any 
particular course of study. 


GET TO KNOW YOUR PUPILS 


Britannica Junior gives your pu- 
pils a thorough working knowl- 
edge of things that interest you 
outside, as well as along the 
courses you are teaching them. 
It forms a common ground where 
they can meet you and talk things 
over with you. 

EXCELLENT PHOTOGRAPHS — 
BEAUTIFUL COLOR PLATES 
Britannica Junior is illustrated 
with over 140 maps and over 3000 

illustrations—many in color. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR HAS BEEN APPROVED 


BY THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENTS OF 





MANY STATES. 


OVER 200 DISTINGUISHED CHILD 





READY REFERENCE BOOK 
A full-size Ready Reference Vol- 


ume written in dictionary form, 
giving important quick informa- 
tion on 20,000 subjects, with 
50,000 references to further in- 
formation in the set. 


DON’T LET YOUR PUPILS MISS 
THIS OPPORTUNITY TO DEVELOP 


Britannica Junior is in other 
schools in your community. 
Other children will soon show 
the superiority it gives. You will 
want to recommend it to parents. 
Give your pupils the same chance 
to broaden their knowledge. 
Investigate at once! Find out 
about this most ideal of all 
Christmas gifts. Consider it for 
your own use. Send the coupon 
below for 24-page book describ- 
ing Britannica Junior with speci- 
men pages. No obligation— 
mark and mail. 


Small down payment. Balance 
in easy monthly instalments. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 

3301 Arthington St., Chicago, Ill. Box 37h-12 
Gentlemen: Britannica Junior sounds like an 

excellent Christmas gift. Without obligation, tell 

me more. 








EDUCATORS WROTE BRITANNICA pen 
JUNIOR FOR YOUR PUPILS City 
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Allied Organizations Partici- 
pate in County Event 


An “Educational Work Shop” 
conference, sponsored by the Wis- 
consin Joint Committee on Educa- 
tion, composed of the allied or- 
ganizations, the Wisconsin Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the 
American Association of University 
Women, the League of Women 
voters, and the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club, was held 
at Oconomowoc on November 21. 
The Oconomowoc program for 
Waukesha County was arranged by 
Mrs. Curtis poe state president 
of the A, A. U. W. 

A full day’s program was given 
with the morning session devoted 
to the following ten minute 
speeches: State Support of Public 
Schools, Mrs. H. Meigs, Milwau- 
kee, State Education Chairman of 
the League of Women Voters; 
High School Aids, W. C. Krueger, 
Supt. of the Oconomowoc schools; 
Better Rural Schools, Arthur Tews, 
Waukesha County Superintendent; 
A Modern Curriculum, Miss 
Blanche McCarthy, field worker for 
the W. T. A.; Value of Good Li- 
braries in the Education of Our 
Children, Miss Jennie Schrage, 
head of the Traveling Library Com- 
mission, Madison; and Our Na- 
tional Crisis in Education, Mts. 
Stewart Scrimshaw, Wauwatosa, 
Educational Chairman of the Wis- 
consin Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 


The afternoon session consisted 
of a — on the County Health 
Survey by Dr. Irene Stemper, Ocon- 
omowoc; a discussion of the Mod- 
ern Study Group by Mrs. Edgar 
Buzzell, Delavan; and a debate on 
“Federal Aid for Education”, by 
the University of Wisconsin de- 
baters, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Henry Ewbank. 

This was the first joint program 
offered by the organizations repre- 
sented by the Wisconsin Joint Com- 
mittee on Education. 





Plenzke at Washington 


Secretary Plenzke and Miss Mc- 
Carthy were recently called to 
Washington to meet with the Joint 
Commission on the Emergency in 
Education. Our research director, 
Dr. Peterson was also invited, but 
could not attend. 





“EDUCATIONAL WORKSHOP” AT OCONOMOWOC 





Willard Givens of California Succeeds 


James W. Crabtree 


Oakland Educator Succeeds 
Crabtree ——— 
ce 


Willard Earl Givens, superin- 
tendent of schools at Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia was recently named secre- 


Willard E. Givens 


tary of the National Education As- 
sociation, to succeed James W. 
Crabtree, formerly head of River 
Falls State Teachers college, and 
since 1917 secretary of the N. E. A. 

The new secretary of the N.E.A. 
is a native of Indiana, being born 
at Anderson, Ind., in 1886. Some 
of his undergraduate work was 
done at Butler college, and he re- 
ceived his A. B. from the Univer- 
sity of Indiana and his A. M. from 
Columbia. His teaching was done 
in Indiana, then in the Territory of 
Hawaii, and finally in California. 
From 1923-25 Mr. Givens was su- 
perintendent of public instruction 
for the Territory of Hawaii, after 
which date he became affiliated 
with the public school system of 
Oakland, California. Since 1928 he 








as N.E.A. Secretary 


Wisconsin Kindergarten 
Pioneer Dies at Age 77 





Nina C. Vandewalker Led in 
Building Up State System 


News of the death in Detroit 
last month of Miss Nina Catherine 
Vandewalker, 77, who is credited 
with establishing Wisconsin’s na- 
tionally renowned kindergarten sys- 
tem, was received recently, at the 
Milwaukee State Teachers’ college 
where she was a member of the 
faculty for 22 years. 

Educated at Olivet college in 
Michigan, she came to Wisconsin 
as an instructor in training school 
at Whitewater State Teachers col- 
lege. In 1897 she came to Milwau- 
kee and for more than two decades 
was head of the kindergarten divi- 
sion at the teachers’ college there. 
In that capacity she was a chief 
factor in the extension of the kin- 
dergarten system throughout the 
schools of the state. Wisconsin’s 
kindergarten supremacy was largely 
attributed to her work. 

In 1926 she left Milwaukee to 
become a kindergarten specialist in 
the federal bureau of education. In 
this work she traveled widely over 
the United States and had charge 
of the preparation of much kinder- 
garten material for the government. 

Miss Vandewalker returned to 
the teachers’ college here in 1906 
and, after teaching about a year, re- 
tired due to failing health. 

member of the National 
League of American Penwomen and 
a one-time president of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten union, she 
was recognized as an authority on 
kindergarten teaching. One of her 
books, ‘The Kindergarten and 
American Education,” is used 
throughout the country in educa- 
tional teaching. 





has been head of the Oakland pub- 
lic school system. 

Mr. Givens has been active in 
both the California Education As- 
sociation and the N. E. A., so he 
comes to his new position well 
equipped to meet the problems con- 
fronting all educational associations 
today. 
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Two Executive Committee Members Named 











M. R. Goodell 
Columbus 











Amanda Schuette 
Green Bay 


The two newly elected members of the Executive 
Committee of the W. T. A. are Miss Amanda Schuette, 
classroom teacher at Green Bay, and M. R. Goodell, 
principal of the Columbia County Normal school, at 
Columbus. Miss Schuette has served on the board since 
1932, while this is Mr. Goodell’s first term on the 


board. 





Wauwatosa P.T.A. 


Action Prevents Further 
Reductions 


A great triumph for the friends 
of education took place in Wau- 
watosa on Nov. 20th, when the 
P. T. A. simply swamped the coun- 
cil and demanded that school ex- 
penditures be provided, in accord- 
ance with the budget submitted by 
the school board. 

Four hundred members of the 
Wauwatosa P. T. A. attended the 
council meeting, armed with peti- 
tions against a 17% school budget 
cut expected to have been recom- 
mended by the finance committee. 
So many interested citizens attended 
that the council meeting had to be 
moved from the council chamber 


to the high school. 


The school board had approved 
a budget calling for an anticipated 
expenditure of $397,000, some- 
what more than the figure submit- 
ted by the finance committee, and 
still lower than the previous year’s 
figure of $426,994. After listening 
to the P. T. A. representatives the 
council voted to accept the budget 
as submitted by the school board, 
without the anticipated cut, which 
if passed would have seriously 
crippled the educational services 
rendered. 





Helps Prevent Cuts 





Secretary Plenzke Seeks 
Advice for N. E. A. Meet 


Send Suggestions to Secretary 
Plenzke 


The Rural Department of the 
N. E. A. has set up a committee to 
formulate guiding principles for the 
recasting of rural education in the 
nation. It has long been felt that 
when the needs of education are 
put forward or philosophies pro- 
posed that rural education should 
receive full consideration. Rural 
Education wants to be counted. 
How shall it proceed? How shall 
it function in comparison to urban 
education? The forming of a na- 
tional policy has been referred to a 
committee which is to report at the 
Atlantic City meeting. 

Members of the committee are: 
Agnes Samuelson, Iowa; Orville 
Brim, Ohio; John M. Foote, Louis- 
iana; Ray P. Snyder, New York; 
Robert D. Baldwin, W. Virginia; 
William Robinson, Michigan; 
George A, Works, U. of Chicago; 
R. S. Proctor, N. Carolina; Julian 
Butterworth, Cornell Univ.; R. E. 
Jaggers, Frankfort, Ky.; and O. H. 
Plenzke, Madison, Wis., chairman. 





Kindergarten-Primary 
Ass’n Reports Growth 


Chairmen for 1935 Appointed 
Last November 


The Wisconsin Kindergarten- 
Primary association held its annual 
luncheon meeting in Milwaukee on 
Friday, November 2. Miss Flor- 
ence M. Shattuck, president of the 
organization, was in charge of the 
program. The speakers were Miss 
Bristol, now member of the Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College fac- 
ulty, and Miss Delia Kibbe of the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Miss Louise Alder spoke a 
few words in memory of Miss 
Mary Holmes. 

The chairmen of the standing 
committees gave brief reports on 
the work ff the past year. The 
chairmen are: 

Miss Lillian Bunteschu, Educa- 
tion, Miss Pearl Berg, Membership, 
Miss Jane Vernon, Extension, Miss 
Joanna Hannan, Legislative, Miss 
Virginia Zillier, Publicity. 


Membership Increases 


Miss Berg reported a large in- 
crease in membership. Miss Vernon 
gave a very gratifying survey on 
the present status of the kinder- 
gartens in Wisconsin. Miss Bunte- 
schu and her co-chairman, Miss 
Dorothy Forler, together with a 
large committee embracing the en- 
tire state are in the midst of an in- 
teresting study of the promotion 
standards used in the primary de- 
partment. This committee prepared 
a summary on their findings up to 
date, but will continue with this 
study during the coming year. 

Miss Margaret Paulus of Mil- 
waukee was elected treasurer of the 
Wisconsin Kindergarten—Primary 
Association to succeed Miss Doro- 
thy Batchelor who resigned. Other 
officers of the association are: 

Florence M. Shattuck, president; 
Lucina R. Doe, Kindergarten vice 
president; Eva J. Van Sistine, Pri- 
mary vice president; Margaret E. 
Hughes, secretary. 

The Wisconsin Kindergarten- 
Primary Association maintains a 
permanent headquarters at Room 
150, Hotel Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 
Information about the purpose and 
work of the association, its list of 
publications, or any other question 
may be sent to the above address. 








The Secretary would like to re- 
ceive suggestions from Wisconsin 
people, setting forth their views on 
future needs of rural education. It 
should be remembered this is to be 
a statement of national application 
and significance. 
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NEW VICE PRESIDENTS TAKE OFFICE IN JANUARY 





Brillion Lions Club Is 
Sponsoring Education 


Club Demonstrates What a 
Service Group Can Do 


For the fifth consecutive year 
the Lions club of Brillion has 
adopted Education as its major 
activity. Its first point of concen- 
tration is shown by a declaration 
that 

“This club declares itself in 
favor of promoting legislation 
designed to increase state sup- 
port of high school education 
and the members individually 
and collectively pledge them- 
selves to do al in their power 
to promote such legislation.” 

Other items are concerned with 
needs in the local public school 
system, such as the extension of 
playgrounds, financing the purchase 
of band uniforms, vocational guid- 
ance work, and rewarding scholastic 
and extra-curricular achievement. 

With realization of these objec- 
tives in view a committee is main- 
tained to contact legislative mem- 
bers and reports to the club. It 
supported rental of playgrounds, 
achievement awards, attendance at 
district meetings, high school en- 
rollment and professional talks. 
Speakers on education have ap- 
peared on numerous occasions. 
These include W. T. A. officials 
and committee chairmen as C. G. 
Stangel, G. M. Morrissey and L. P. 
Goodrich. 





Oshkosh School Band 
Plays at the University 


Exhibiting skill and_ versatility 
which would do credit to a much 
larger and more experienced band, 
the Oshkosh High School concert 
band recently presented a widely 
diversified program in the Memo- 
rial Union building at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

The concert was attended by ap- 
proximately 500 students and fac- 
ulty members. The appearance of 
the band on the State University 
campus was sponsored by the Wis- 
consin Memorial Union program as 
the second in a series of Sunday 
afternoon concerts. 

Under its capable leadership, the 
Oshkosh band has won first place 
in the state band contests from 
1932 to 1934, and in 1933 won 
second place in national competi- 
tion. 





—— 














V. E. Kimball 
Washburn 




















C, F. Hedges 
Neenah 


G. M. Morrissey 
Chilton 








Margaret Canty, Veteran 
Teacher, Resigns Post 


Milwaukee Teachers Express 
Appreciation for Colleague’s 
Long Service 


Miss Margaret Canty, for 40 
years closely identified with the 
public school system of Milwaukee, 
and for the past 15 years assistant 
superintendent, recently resigned 
her teaching position in order to 
devote her time and effort to fur- 
ther study and travel. 

The resignation of Miss Mar- 
garet Canty calls for more than 
mere mention of her life-long serv- 
ice to education, for during the 
time of her service to the schools 
of Milwaukee she became one of 
the real educational leaders of the 
city and state. Her academic train- 
ing was of the best: a graduate of 
Oshkosh State Normal School, 
1896, a recipient of a Ph. B. de- 
gree from the University of Chi- 
cago in 1918, an A. M. from Co- 
lumbia in 1922 and the comple- 
tion of her major requirements for 
a Ph. D. from Marquette all mark 
steps in educational alertness which 
helped make her an outstanding 
teacher. 

Her professional progress corre- 
sponded with her constant search 
for more educational background. 
Starting as an assistant in the 21st 
District school Miss Canty ad- 
vanced to First Assistant, Principal, 
Primary Supervisor, and finally to 
Assistant Superintendent. 

Miss Canty’s educational activi- 
ties were many. For many years she 
acted as chairman of the primary 
section of the W. T. A. and as 
such planned the convention pro- 
gram for that important section. 
She had the distinction of being the 
first principal in charge of a sum- 
mer session conducted under the 
auspices of the Milwaukee School 
Board, and is the joint author of 
two books published by the Board 
of School Directors. “Project and 
Games in Primary Grades” was 
published in 1921, and “Kinder- 
garten Activities” in 1925. 

In appreciation of her long serv- 
ice to education in Milwaukee the 
Milwaukee Teachers Association 
passed the following resolution and 
sent it to Miss Canty: 

Wuereas, After more than 
forty years of devoted service in 
the public schools in the City of 
Milwaukee, Margaret Canty, as- 
sistant superintendent in charge 
(Continued on page 192, Column 1) 
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Miss Canty Resigns— 
(Continued from page 191) 
of kindergarten and primary de- 
partments, has severed her offi- 
cial connection with public edu- 
cation for the purpose of further 
study and travel; and 

WHEREAS, During her long 
and valuable service, Margaret 
Canty has endeared herself to her 
fellow workers in the field of 
education and to all with whom 
she has come in contact; 

Resolved, That the teachers of 
Milwaukee, through their profes- 
sional organization, Milwaukee 
Teachers’ Association, express to 
Margaret Canty their sincere ap- 
preciation of her sterling and lov- 
able character and of the contri- 
butions made by her to the cause 
of education during her long pub- 
lic service; 

Resolved Further, That the 
teachers of Milwaukee extend to 
their retiring fellow worker their 
well-wishes for the future and 
that, as a mark of the esteem in 
which Margaret Canty is held by 
the teachers of Milwaukee, this 
resolution be spread upon the 
minutes of Milwaukee Teachers’ 
Association and a copy thereof, 
“wganey attested by the officers, 
e sent to Miss Canty. 

(Signed) FRANCES JELINEK, 

President 

NELLIE D. ROCHE, 
Vice-president 

ROSE Z. MOLLICA, 
Recording Secretary 

MINNIE E. FOULKES, 
Treasurer 

EVA M. ACKER, Cor- 
responding Secretary 


Students at Platteville 
S.T.C. Earn Education 


Study Shows Interesting Facts 
on Depression-Education 


Platteville State Teachers college 
has made an interesting analysis of 
parents’ and students’ occupations. 
It shows the number of boys and 
girls working their way through 
college, those working and borrow- 
ing, those borrowing to secure 
their educational training, etc. 
More than half of the student body 
depend upon financial and work as- 
sistance, the survey revealed. The 
work of men students covers 34 
classifications, and that of women 
students fourteen. 

Some of the other pertinent facts 
revealed are that of the 483 stu- 
dents enrolled 177 come from farm 
homes; 20 students (4%) report 
that their parents are unemployed; 
95 under classmen indicate that 
they must earn part of their ex- 





Calumet Co. 1935 Officers 


Correction: Last month a news 
clipping gave us a list of teachers 
which we took to be the new off- 
cers of the Calumet County Teach- 
ers association, whereas they were 
the outgoing officers. The new offi- 
cers should have been given as Paul 
Tormey, New Holstein, president; 
Ruth Koehler, High Clifi, vice 
president; and A. H. Bade, Bril- 
lion, secretary—treasurer. 





penses to continue school next 
year; while 65 must earn all of 
their money to continue next year; 
81 of the under classmen report 
that they must earn part of their 
money to continue their education, 
and 35 state that they must earn 
all of the money for next school 
year. Only 106 women and 82 men 
reported that they would be able to 
continue their studies next year 
without some sort of financial or 
occupational aid. 





man. 





We in Secondary Schools know to our cost that 
large classes are the order of the day and that the 
futile economies that have resulted in classes of 35 
to 38 in the bottom of the school, have defeated their 
aim by imposing serious strain on teachers and taught. 
The cause of education does not suffer through a de- 
ficiency of lip-service. Your “economist” is a fine fel- 
low on Speech Day. Nobody could be more eloquent 
about the sacred duty of a nation to its children; one 
would imagine that the cause of education was the one 
dominating enthusiasm in his life. That is when he 
speaks with his hand on his heart; when he speaks 
with his hand in his pocket you will find him a different 


—The A. M. A. Journal, London 














Elected Heads of Divisional Associations for the Year 1935 











Raymond Sorensen 
Northwestern 





John B. Coleman 


Western 





Mrs. Lois Nemec 
Northern 












A. E. Elsner 
Southwestern 
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U. OF W. “GOOD-WILL” GROUP VISITS MENASHA 


Pres. Frank Leads H. S. 
Conference 


“Here lies the mind of John 
Smith” would prove a fitting epi- 
taph for the tombstone of the per- 
son who belicves that education has 
its culmination in high school or 
university, Glenn Frank, president 
of the University of Wisconsin 
told the student body of Menasha 
high school during an assembly pe- 
riod at the high school recently. 

Accompanied by a good will 
squadron from the state university, 
Dr. Frank made two public ap- 
pearances in the Twin Cities and 
he was given a rousing ovation on 
the occasion of his visit to the high 
school. 

Dr. Frank said the University of 
Wisconsin prefers to be known as 
a place friendly to its students and 
considerate of their welfare, rather 
than to be characterized as a mass 
production degree factory. He said 
that, despite its 10,000 enrollment, 
the university is interested in the 
individual student, 

The adventure of education em- 
braces three or four things, all ob- 
vious but often overlooked by both 
pupil and teacher, he said. 


Ed. More Than Schooling 


First, education is not confined to 
what you do or what anybody does 
to you in the school room—it is a 
much broader thing than schooling. 
Your community is a school and 
anything that happens to you is 
education. This all enters into the 
kind of a person you are going to 
be, and you should be tremendously 
intelligent about how you operate. 

Second, education is not confined 
to just three years you go to school. 
It proves that at least you should 
go on after you have gone for the 
last time to school. Our worst dis- 
ease is calendaritis. 

Third, education is not just a 
matter of training intellect but of 
training character, to include inde- 
pendence, strength and courage. 

Fourth, education is not just con- 
fined to study, but any study that 
is not exhilarating has something 
wrong with it. In your school ac- 
tivities, in or outside the school 
room, you must use organized in- 
telligent powers, and your educa- 
tion is going on just as much in 
Other activities as it is when you 
are engaged in actual study. Edu- 
cation is never just “‘getting by,” 
and you should study to know, in- 
stead of studying to pass. If you 
know, you will pass, 

A number of University of Wis- 
consin representatives preceded Dr. 





More 100%ers Report ! 


The 100%ers are still coming in! 
The response of teachers this year 
has been the best in the history of 
the Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion, thanks largely to the splendid 
work of the enrolling officers, who 
interpreted the work of the asso- 
ciation to the rank and file of the 
profession. 

Here are the 100%ers from the 
date of our last report through No- 
vember 30. 

CITIES 

Baraboo, Belmont, Durand, 
Fish Creek, Mattoon, Muk- 
wonago, Oshkosh, Richland 
Center, Waldo, and Wausau. 

COUNTIES 

Jackson Co. 

OTHERS 

Beaver St. Graded Sch., Ca- 
ble St. Graded Sch., Colfax 
H. S. and Grades, Herbster St. 
Graded Sch., La Crosse St. 
Tchrs. College, Lommis St. 
Graded Sch., Manitowoc Vocl. 
Sch., Marinette Co. Normal, 
McAllister St. Graded Sch., 
Town of Lake (Marinette 
Co.), Union Grove High 
School. 








Balliette Heads Kiwanis 


R. E. Balliette, superintendent of 
the Platteville schools was recently 
elected president of the city Ki- 
wanis club. We also note that Mr. 
Balliette has charge of the Red 
Cross solicitation for the district 
around Platteville. Congrats! 





Frank on the Menasha program. 
They were introduced by Frank C. 
Holt, university registrar; and in- 
cluded Miss Susan B. Davis, as- 
sistant dean of women; Miss Jean 
Charters, president of the Union 
board; Guy Sundt, backfield coach, 
and Harry Thoma, editor of the 
Alumni magazine. 

The visiting delegation was wel- 
comed warmly by Supt. J. E. Kit- 
owski and the Menasha student 
body, in turn, was highly com- 
mended by Mr. Holt for their con- 
duct during the program. 

Carl Drexler, Menasha, member 
of the board of regents at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, accompanied 
the delegation to the high school 
and stated that this was the first 
appearance of Dr. Frank at a stu- 
dent assemblage in any high school 
since he became president of Wis- 
consin’s university. 


Placement Officials Are 
Planning Conference 


Teacher placement officials of 
Mid-Western colleges and univer- 
sities met at the University of Chi- 
cago, Saturday, December 1. Plans 
were laid for the permanent or- 
ganization of The National Insti- 
tutional Teacher Placement Associa- 
tion. The first annual meeting of 
this group will be held in Atlantic 
City, February 23-24-25, 1935, at 
the time of the N. E. A. meeting 
of the Department of Superintend- 
ence. The President of the new or- 
ganization is Professor L. W. Wil- 
liams of the University of Illinois; 
the Secretary—Treasurer is Pauline 
Botty, State Teachers College, Buf- 
falo, New York. The annual dues 
are one dollar. 

The purposes of the organiza- 
tion are as follows: 

1. To foster cooperation between 
institutional placement officials. 
2. To encourage research looking 
toward improved technique of 
teacher placement. 
3. To facilitate distribution of 
available information on _prac- 
tices, problems and results of 
teacher placement in various in- 
stitutions. 
To foster, through united ac- 
tion, the idea that school off- 
cials can contribute to the pro- 
fession by employing teachers 
through institutional teacher 
placement offices whenever pos- 
sible. 
. To foster high standards of 
ethics in teacher placement. 


Those from Wisconsin attend- 
ing the Chicago meeting were L. A. 
Vantine, Milwaukee State Teachers 
College, and R. A. Walker, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
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A Fine Record 


Two Rivers reports a 
professional achievement 
which we feel must be 
some sort of a record. 
They state: “this is some- 
thing like the 11th con- 
secutive year that Two 
Rivers has come through 
100% for the N. E. A.,, 
the W. T. A., the Mani- 
towoc County T. A., and 
the Two Rivers T. A. Lo- 
cal.” Can you beat that 
fine professional record? 
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A Decade of Progress 


In 1920 the population of Wisconsin was 
2,232,067; in 1930 the population had in- 
creased to 2,939,006. 

There were 858,259 children in 1924 be- 
tween the ages of four and twenty years. 
507,254 were enrolled in the public schools— 
kindergarten, grades and high school. In 1934 
there were 883,615 children between the ages 
of four and twenty years and 552,312 en- 
rolled in the public schools. 

The public schools in Wisconsin are under 
the jurisdiction of either a county superin- 
tendent or city superintendent. There are nine- 
ty-five city superintendents and seventy-two 
county superintendents. 

In 1924 there were 281,006 children enrolled 
in the public schools under the jurisdiction of 
the county superintendent as follows: rural, 
152,853; state graded, 53,573; grades below 
high school, 45,673; high school, 28,917. In 
the eighty-six cities with city superintendents 
there were 226,248 children enrolled—172,104 
in the grades and 54,144 in high schools. 
There were 269,871 children enrolled in 1934 
under the jurisdiction of the county superin- 
tendent as follows: rural, 134,628; state graded, 
52,067 ; grades below high school, 42,443; high 
schools, 40,733. In the ninety-five cities with 
city superintendents there were 282,441 chil- 
dren enrolled—188,063 in the grades and 
94,378 in high schools. During the decade the 
enrollment in rural schools declined from 
152,853 to 134,628, while the enrollment in 
the high schools has increased from 77,593 to 
132,463. The number of high school gradu- 
ates has increased from 12,855 to 24,615. 

There were 18,863 teachers in 1924 as com- 
pared with 20,760 in 1934, with a total expend- 
iture for education in 1924 of $46,889,163.80 
as compared with $42,284,799.49 in 1934. 


® 
Emergency Board 


The 1933 Legislature in special session ap- 
ptopriated $196,080.52 to be distributed to 
schools in financial distress. During the school 
year ending June 30, 1934, $89,494.47 of this 
amount was distributed, and the balance, 
$106,586.05 has been distributed since the be- 
ginning of the school year, September 1, 1934. 
The calls for help from various school districts 
were so great that only a few requests could be 
partially met. Since September 1, $48,355.53 


was sent out to 37 high schools, and $58,230.52 
was given to 213 elementary schools in 49 
counties. The Emergency Board has completed 
its work, having apportioned all the money al- 
lotted to it. There are 75 high schools and ap- 
proximately 800 elementary schools that will 
have insufficient funds to complete the school 
year. 
e 


Out-of-District Ruling 


Hon. John Callahan 
State Superintendent 
Capitol 

Dear Sir: 

You refer us to sec. 40.34, Stats., the trans- 
portation law, and to that provision therein 
that any child residing more than four miles 
from the school of his district may attend the 
school of another district in which case the 
home district shall pay the tuition of such child. 
You state that you have an opinion from this 
department which holds that the above provi- 
sion applies to children who are residents of 
union high school districts. You also submit 
that two additional questions have arisen in 
connection with the dain of this pro- 
vision: 

1. Is there any legal restriction in refer- 
ence to the relative distances of the schools 
from the pupil’s home, in other words, may a 
pupil choose any school of his own selection, 


provided he lives more than four miles from 
the school of his home district? 


There is no express provision in the law 
which limits the pupil to any particular school. 
Neither do I see any reason for giving a con- 
struction to this law as carrying such implica- 
tion. I believe this is left to the choice of the 
pupil or his parent. 

It is to be noted under the statute that no 
transportation is provided for in this case, and 
that it is tuition only which is paid by the 
home district. This being true, it would make 
no difference to the home district what distance 
the school is from the pupil’s home. 

2. Does this provision permit a resident of 
a union high school district to attend school 
in an adjoining state if he prefers to do so 


and still have the tuition paid by his home 
district? 


The answer is, No. To hold otherwise would 
be to give extra-territorial effect to Wisconsin 
laws. 

The relevant portion of sec. 40.34, subsec. 
(1), Stats., reads as follows: 
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“# * *® provided further, that any child re- 
siding more than four miles from the school 
of his district may attend the school of another 
district, in which case the home district shall 
pay the tuition of such child.” 

While no words of limitation are used in 
connection with the words “another district,” 
we are constrained to believe that the legisla- 
ture must have meant and intended to mean 
“another district’ in the state of Wisconsin and 
not another district in some other state, as ‘‘It 
is obvious that no law has any effect of its own 
force beyond the limits of the sovereignty from 
which its authority is derived.” 12 C. J. 434 

Yours very truly, 
J. E. FINNEGAN, 
Attorney General 
JEF. V. 

Caption: Under sec. 40.34, Stats., a pupil 
living four miles away from a district may select 
any other school in the state, irrespective of 
distances. 


Transportation of Nonresident Pupils 


Information has reached this office that it is 
the practice in some communities for the local 
high school to make arrangements for the free 
transportation of nonresident Kye as an in- 
centive to get them to attend a certain high 
school. 

While Section 40.47 gives pupils who are 
not residents of any high ane | district an Op- 
portunity to make a choice as to what high 
school they shall attend, there is nowhere in 
the statute any section authorizing high school 
boards to provide free transportation for non- 
resident pupils. The transportation law, 40.34, 
applies only to pupils who are residents of 
these districts, and expending school money to 
provide transportation service for nonresident 
students is undoubtedly an illegal expenditure 
of public school funds and any objecting tax- 
payer can start an action leading to the recovery 
of such funds and the return of same to the 
high school district treasury. 

In view of the foregoing circumstances, it 
seems that any school officer who sanctions the 
use of school district funds for this purpose 
can be sued personally for recovery of school 
district funds expended thus for an unauthor- 
ized purpose. Neither should the names of non- 
resident students be included in any application 
for state reimbursement on account of transpor- 
tation expenses, as state reimbursement on ac- 
count of such claims would also be an illegal 
expenditure. 


Do You Know... ? 


Do you know: 

that there were 883,615 children between the 
ages of 4 and 20 years in Wisconsin during 
the 1933-34 school year? And that of this 
number, 552,312 were enrolled in the public 
schools ? 

that there are 20,760 teachers employed ? 

that there are 442 high schools, 6,248 rural 
schools and 707 state graded schools? 

that the public schools cost $42,284,799.49, of 
which $1,124,700.48 was spent for control; 
$25,704,234.80 for instruction; $120,692.03 
for co-ordinate activities ; $1,563,942.67 for aux- 
iliary agencies; $4,452,443.46 for operation; 
$1,259,603.62 for maintenance; $372,223.38 
for fixed charges; $2,407,665.30 for capital 
outlay; $4,029,943.07 for debt service; 
$131,350.00 for county superintendents’ sal- 
aries; $99,986.68 for county superintendents’ 
expense; $116,928.06 for supervising teachers’ 
salaries; $40,197.40 for supervising teachers’ 
expense; and $860,888.54 for miscellaneous 
items ? 

that of this total amount, the state furnishes 
13%, the county 9% and the local district 78% 

that the median monthly salary was $113.00? 

that 3,826 teachers taught for less than $75.00 
per month? 

that state aid to high schools is less than 2% 
of the total cost? 

that the total state aid for the public schools, 
including handicapped children was less than 
$5,550,000.00 ? 

that 98% of the total cost of the high schools is 
borne by the local district? 

that the state provides a system of education free 
to every boy and girl from kindergarten 
through the university? And that the entire 
span with the exception of four years of high 
school is liberally state aided ? 


o 
Statistics 


The statistical items appearing herewith en- 
titled, ““A Decade of Progress” and “Do You 
Know?”, are made available by a study of 
tables which will eventually appear in the 
forthcoming edition of the State Superintend- 
ent’s Biennial Report. ’ 


J. H. Mathews, Professor of Chemistry at 
the University of Wisconsin, was the speaker 
at the regular monthly conference of members 
of the Department of Public Instruction held 
on Monday, December 3. His subject was, 
“Crime Detection’’,—very interesting. 


Fred Christiansen, principal of Manitowoc 
County Normal for many years, is now a resi- 
dent of Boston, Massachusetts. 


School people throughout the state will be 
interested in the movement in Milwaukee 
County to consolidate all the municipalities and 
their activities. 
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Dear Co-Workers: 


Once again Christmas is near and we are all busy in home, school, church and commu- 
nity, making preparations for the day. Recently in reading a current magazine I came across 
a little story by Bruce Barton, entitled, “The Two Seas,” which came from the land of 
Christ’s birth, and which brings the real, inner meaning of Christmas. May I share it with you. 

“There are two seas in Palestine. The one is dark and foreboding. A wilderness sur- 
rounds it. No trees or shrubs grow on its shores, neither do birds nor any living creatures 
er. The weary traveller shuns this sea. He cannot pause to refresh himself. It is the 

ead Sea. 

“The other sea is sparkling with life. Fishes dart about in its clear cool depths. Trees 
and flowers flourish nearby. Travellers seek rest and comfort on its shores and quench their 
thirst in its cooling waters. Children’s voices are heard in happy joyous strains as they play 
about its shores. And not far away He fed the multitudes two thousand years ago. This is 
the Sea of Galilee. 

“What makes the difference in these two seas? Not the country surrounding them. Not 
the source of their supply of water, since each receives its water from the same clear moun- 
tain stream. What then is the difference? Every drop of water which flows into the Dead Sea 
remains within the sea itself. But for every drop of water which the sea of Galilee receives 
another drop flows out.” 

This is a parable which each of us can use in measuring our own lives, and the life of 
our Parent-Teacher Association. 

We want no Dead Seas in Wisconsin. 

With every good wish for a joyous season, 

Very sincerely, 


(Mrs. W. A.) Minnetta A. Hastings, President 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Membership Grows State Program—Series 3, Mental Hygiene, 
Congress membership continues its steady growth: 3:30-3:45 P. M. WHA-WLBL 
Reports received in the National Office show that the January 7—Mental Hygiene in the Service of All. 





total paid membership of the National Congress for 
the first quarter of the fiscal year is almost one-fourth 
greater than for the same period of 1933. The second 
quarter, which began October 1, already shows an 
increase of almost 10 per cent over the total of last 
year’s second quarter. 

Wisconsin’s records to date indicate that Wisconsin 
will be one of the states to contribute a substantial 
increase in membership. Is YOUR ASSOCIATION 
conducting an active membership campaign? What 
will be YOUR ASSOCIATIONS contribution to the 
State and National record? 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 
Radio 
National Program—N. B. C.Red Network— 
Thursdays 4:00-4:30—C. S, T. 

January 3—The School and Future Trends. Wil- 
liam F. Ogburn, Professor of Sociology, 

University of Chicago. 

January 10—The Movies In and Out of School. 
W. W. Charters, Director, Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

January 17—The Radio as an Educational Agency. 
B. H. Darrow, Chairman of Radio Com- 
mittee, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

January 24—Recent Developments in Parent Educa- 
tion. Alice Sowers, Specialist in Parent 
Education, National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 

January 31—The Influence of Neighborhoods on 
Children. Ernest W. Burgess, Professor 
of Sociology, University of Chicago. 


THE WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


The central thought in mental hygiene 
is educative, positive, preventive, and 
pertains to all. 

January 14—Mental Hygiene in the Service of Par- 
ents of Young Children. 
The habits formed early in life forecast 
the happiness and success of later life. 

January 21—Mental Hygiene in the Service of 
Teachers. 
Personality growth of children at school 
as well as at home is dependent upon 
selection of tasks at the level of their 
development, and the gradual assuming 
of responsibility. 

January 28—Mental Hygiene in the Service of the 
Present Economic Conditions. 
Parents, educators, social workers need 
help at this time more than ever to 
keep attitudes sound and healthy. 

This service has been planned and will be given by 
Mrs. Alathena J. Smith, Shorewood, State Chairman 
of Mental Hygiene. 


€ 


Watch Us Grow 


Associations that have come into membership since 
November 1— 
Trotier School—Rhinelander 
Fourth Street—Milwaukee 
Walsh School—Porterfield 
Butternut—Butternut 
Eau Claire High School—Eau Claire 
Lac du Flambeau—Lac du Flambeau 
Nicholas Avenue School—Milwaukee 
Rose Sewart Training School—State Teachers’ 
College, Oshkosh 
Grant School—Sheboygan 
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Summer Round-Up 


New associations should become familiar with the 
plans and purposes of the Summer Round-Up of 
Children. See Parent-Teacher Manual p. 136. 

The 1934 Summer Round-Up of the Children 
brought to light and remedied health defects in the 
greatest number of children since the Round-Up was 
inaugurated in 1925, it is indicated by reports re- 
ceived by the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers since the campaign closed on November 1. 

Material for the 1935 campaign—plan of proce- 
dure, campaign requirements, registration blank, pro- 
cedure for registration and suggestions for the or- 
ganization of local campaigns, examination form, and 
leaflet—is now available and will be distributed by 
state Summer Round-Up chairmen. A new examina- 
tion form, including space for the child's past health 
record in order that this may form the basis of the 
child’s school health record, has been printed, and the 
leaflet “Why Your Child Needs a Health Examina- 
tion” has been rewritten. 

Plan for this project early so that the children may 
profit from a well organized program. Your local 
association could sponsor no better project. 

Write Dr. Charlotte Calvert, State Summer Round- 
Up Chairman, State Capitol, Madison, for further 
information. 


Founders’ Day 


Founders’ Day brings special significance to Wis- 
consin this year because 1935 marks our 25th anni- 
versary as a state organization. Mrs. George Tremper, 
State Founders’ Day Chairman, 611 Fifth Street, Ke- 
nosha, will be ready to aid groups in planning suit- 
able programs. Attention is called to the new Na- 
tional material. 

Two new Founders Day playlets, “The Child Four 
Square” and “Reminiscence,” are available from the 
National Office. “The Gift Bearers” has been revised 
by Mrs, A. H. Reeve and will be found especially fit- 
ted for presentation by large associations or councils. 
The pageants are five cents each or six for 25 cents. 

The National Parent-Teacher Magazine will pub- 
lish three articles by Mrs. Winnifred Rugg, present- 
ing phases of early Congress history, in the Decem- 
ber, January, and February issues. 


News 


A most significant contribution in Parent Educa- 
tion was made in Wisconsin by Miss Alice Sowers, 
National Parent Education specialist, who conducted 
meetings for leaders and potential leaders in seven 
centers in the state. Miss Sower’s excellent work laid 
the ground work for a comprehensive Parent Educa- 
tion program and strengthened to a great extent the 
Parent Teacher work in Wisconsin. 

A limited number of the Parent Education packages 
distributed at these meetings are available to leaders 
and can be secured from the state office. Valuable 
suggestions, sources for material, and 200 concrete 
questions along Parent Education lines are given to 
stimulate and aid study groups. 

Wisconsin has an opportunity to meet the chal- 
lenge, to strengthen its work by developing all phases 
of the Parent Education program. Use the Parent 
Education Package—Write the state office for further 
information and help. 
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Your Journal 


Each local president receives two 
copies of the Wisconsin Journal of 
Education. It is expected that one 
copy will be given to the program 
chairman. These copies are part of 
the state office’s service to locals and 
should be read, circulated, so that as 
many members as possible benefit 
from this service. 

Announcements on the page should 
be relayed to locals. General infor- 
mation may be used for program ma- 
terial. May we urge each president 
to recognize the responsibility in see- 
ing that this service reaches his or 
her association. 








Two new district presidents became members of 
the state Board of Managers. Mrs. C. W. Engvall, 
Antigo, who succeeds Mrs. Gus Swanson as president 
of the 7th district, has been active in Parent Teacher 
work in Antigo for many years and was the very effi- 
cient local convention chairman for the 1934 state 
meeting. Mrs. W. R. McCabe has served on the State 
Board in various capacities and has been prominent in 
local, district and state Parent-Teacher activities. 

The program committee for the 1935 convention, 
to be held at Kenosha, May 14, 15, and 16th is as 
follows: — 

Mrs. J. E. Usher, Madison, Chairman, Mr. E. G. 
Doudna, Madison, 1934 Chairman, as advisor, Mr. 
I. B. Davies, Delavan, Mrs. George Tremper, Ke- 
nosha, Mr. William Knoelk, Milwaukee, Mrs. Frank 
Kimball, Sheboygan. 


A letter from our National Chairman on Safety 
tells us that 400 cities, 16 of which are from Wis- 
consin, are enrolled in the Third Annual National 
Traffic Safety contest sponsored by the National 
Safety Council. Is your group actively cooperating ? 
This project should interest every local group. For 
complete details write Miss Marion Telford, National 
Chairman of Safety, Room 913, 1 Park Avenue, New 
York, New York. 


The Wisconsin Congress has suffered keenly in 
the loss of two pioneer members, Mrs. F. M. McFarry, 
and Mrs. Walter Snavely, both of Milwaukee, who 
passed away during November. Both Mrs. McGarry 
and Mrs. Snavely have served in local, district and 
state activities, made distinguished service records, 
-_ leave vacancies in the work that will be hard 
to fill. 


A Radio Listening Group—a play written by Alice 
Sowers—demonstrates one method ais used by un- 
trained leaders to direct discussion. It requires four- 
teen characters, at least six of whom should be men. 
It is very interesting, can be easily staged, and would 
be a valuable introduction to study group work. 
Copies may be secured from the state office. 


25,000 MEMBERS BY OUR 25TH 
ANNIVERSARY 
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Coming Events 


December 26-29—National Federation of 
Commercial Teachers, at Chicago. 

December 27-29—Nat. Ass’n. of Teachers of 
Speech, New Orleans. 

February 8-9—Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association, at Madison. 

February 9—Northeastern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association, at Green Bay. 

February 23-28—Department of Superintend- 
ence meeting, at Atlantic City. 





“What about Stoughton? 100% enrollment 
in the Wisconsin Teachers Association for the 
third consecutive year.” 


Stoughton Vocational school reports a great increase 
in enrollment during the past six years. In 1928 there 
were 217 students enrolled and by 1933 the number 
had increased to 1251. The greatest increases occurred 
between 1928-29 and 1932-33. 


Construction of a high school auditorium and gym- 
nasium as an addition to the present high school at 
Kaukauna has been started. The work is being done 
under the PWA program, at a cost of $130,000. 


Mary Van Meter is the new president of the Rich- 
land Teachers association, an organization composed 
of teachers from the normal school, the high school, 
and the grades. Other officers are Pauline Jeidy, vice- 
president; Ruth Sherman, secretary; and Mabel Ness, 
treasurer. 


“The Purple Parrot’, school paper for West High 
school, Green Bay, published an attractive homecom- 
ing number the early part of November. The paper 
was printed with purple ink, with an unusually at- 
tractive masthead. Miss Florence Hayes is the faculty 
advisor. 


Washington Hi-Lights, weekly paper of Washing- 
ton Intermediate School, Honolulu, T. H., has come 
to our desk. It is an excellent news organ and re- 
flects good work on the part of the staff. Make-up is 
very attractive and contents are well balanced. One is 
impressed with the fact that the Hawaiian schools, 
outside of student nationalities aren’t different from 
those of the States. Miss Elsie Carlson, Madison ex- 
change teacher, is spending this year in the commer- 
cial department of Washington Intermediate. 


We appreciate the copy of The Melrose Chronicle. 
Besides carrying an interesting school news column it 
gave front page space to our news release. 


Construction on Shorewood’s new $240,000 school 
and community auditorium was recently begun. The 
building, when complete, will consist of an audi- 
torium with a seating capacity of 1,300, a little the- 
atre, three music rooms, four standard classrooms, 
erchestra and band room, senior and junior a cap- 
pella choir rooms, a scene construction shop, and a 
speech recording room. 


Washington Park high school of Racine publishes 
“The Park Beacon’, an exceptionally well edited 
school paper. The issue of November 9th was of spe- 
cial interest to us, for it contained a great deal of in- 
formation on education, as a part of American Edu- 
cation week activities. We hope that many copies of 
the Beacon found their way into Racine homes, for 
the issue contained column after column of informa- 
tion suitable for parental consumption. Congratula- 
tions to the faculty advisors, Miss Lillian Case and 
Harold R. Johnson for their splendid work! 


One hundred and sixty teachers in Western Dane 
county met at a dinner meeting in Mount Horeb on 
November 14, and formed the Western Dane County 
division of the W. T. A. Secretary Plenzke spoke at 
the organization meeting, at which time the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Harvey Jones, Lakewood, 
Madison, president; County Supt. H. S. Thompson, 
Mt. Horeb, vice president; and L. W. Amborn, Mid- 
dleton, secretary—treasurer. A. C. Jones, Verona and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Pope, Riley, were elected members of 
the executive committee. 


An interesting item from Hixton: “We made an 
unusual record during the school year 1933-34. We 
had registration on September 4, 1933, at which time 
we enrolled 105 students. One of these dropped out 
during the Christmas holidays. One-hundred-four of 
the original 105 reported for the final examinations 
given the last week in May.” 


“Hixton High school reports 100% enroll- 
ment for the 9th consecutive year.” 
—E. A. Johnson, Prin. 


Principal O. E. Massey, Fish Creek, reports that 
they have just occupied their new Vocational Agri- 
culture building. M. F. Ross is the teacher. 

Mr. Massey also reports that a school band has 
been started at Fish Creek, with Dorothy Brenner in 
charge. 


Hillsboro is building a combined auditorium and 
gymnasium and four new classrooms. The total cost 
of construction will be in the neighborhood of 
$33,000, with FERA labor furnished and materials 
purchased by the local district. The work began on 
September 17th and the auditorium will be ready for 
use by the first of the year, according to V. V. Goss, 
principal. 


“Oakfield is now 100% in membership in 
the Wisconsin Teachers Association.” 
—Martha Jane Jones, Enrolling Officer 


The citizens of Chippewa Falls recently paid tribute 
to Miss Mary Ritchie, a veteran teacher who resigned 
last May. Hundreds of towns people and ex-students 
of Miss Ritchie attended the reception held in her 
honor. The formal program which followed included 
talks by Henry Christofferson, in behalf of the alumni, 
Supt. Robert Lohrie, speaking for the school admin- 
istration; and Mrs. Alex Wiley, who spoke on behalf 
of the many parents whose children attended Miss 
Ritchie’s classes. As a fitting close to the program 
Mrs. Wiley presented Miss Ritchie with a beautiful 
ring, the gift of the citizens of Chippewa Falls. 
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The Richland County Teachers association held its 
annual meeting at Richland Center on December 8. 
The officers are Frank Hebal, president; Dale Durn- 
ferd, vice president; and Mrs. Pauline Jeidy, sec- 
retary. 


Fred G. Bishop, superintendent of the Two Rivers 
schools was recently elected president of the Lake 
Shore Schoolmen’s Club. Mr. Bishop succeeds Supt. 
Hugh S. Bonar of Manitowoc. C, C. Case, principal 
of the Koenig school, Two Rivers, was named secre- 
tary-treasurer of the schoolmen’s group. 


The Annual Report of the Manitowoc schools, pre- 
pared by Supt. Bonar, is in three parts. The first part 
is a General Report, the second a compilation of re- 
ports of supervisors, principals and special teachers, 
and the third part describes the physical plant. All 
three are excellent. 


We are in receipt of the Green Lake County Nor- 
mal School Quarterly. Besides the complete school di- 
rectory it has fine material for class-room use. Publi- 
cations of this sort give a county program continuity 
and such degree of uniformity is desired. L. R. Mar- 
chenkuski is principal. 


B. P. Heubner, former head of the Department of 
Education at Ripon has recently been added to the 
faculty of the University of Denver in the Depart- 
ment of Education and Psychology. 


Juneau is having a hard time getting a new school 
building. An estimated expenditure of $105,000 was 
agreed upon, but when the bids were opened the 
amount fell short by $20,000. An appeal has been 
sent to Washington for an increase in the Federal 
grant, which was set at $26,500. Here’s hoping! 





SOME ews for Little Johnny’s mother. 
Lloyd’s, the English company, now offers a 
quintuplet insurance policy which will turn a 
few cents a month into millions of dollars in 
case the blessed quintuplet event takes place. 
Her chances—1 to 57,289,761. 

“t 


THIS month the five millionth Srrenr READER 
will be shipped to some school, perhaps yours. 
From the Pre-Primer to Book VIII, Tue New 
SiLentT Reapers provide a unified program. 


ht atl 
ONLY 45 copies of the famous Gutenberg 
Bible, the first book printed from movable type, 
are in existence today. Some are worth $100,000. 
th at cael 


THE only series—that’s strong but correct— 
which offers the new social approach without 
sacrificing the fundamentals of bookkeeping and 
accounting is BooKKEEPING FoR Mopern Busti- 
ness, by Kirk, Odell, and Street. Book I, pub- 
lished; Book II, ready January 1, 1935. 


The JOHN C.BYVA KY rae), | COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~>- * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 
















Its always 
Fair Weather 





Northland-Greyhound Bus 


The bus is best for holiday trips, 
so write and tell your friends the 
right time to meet you at your 
destination. 


Wherever you may go—25 or 2,500 
miles—Greyhound will take you 
there in greater comfort at less 
than the cost of driving a private 
automobile. Ride relaxed and se- 
cure in a clean, sturdy bus behind 
one of the best and most courteous 
drivers in America. 


Call local Northland Greyhound agent 
for complete information about 
prompt schedules and low 
fares, or write: 


NORTHLAND 


GREYHOUND 


Passenger Traffic Department 
Northland Greyhound Lines 
509 Sixth Ave., North 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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GLENN W. MEDLER 
Milwaukee 
rT 


MUENSTER AND 
BRANDENBURG 


La Crosse 

e 
E. P. KASCHE 
Appleton 

* 
ROBERT L. PETERSON 
Appleton 

* 
R. L. HIRSCHINGER 
Baraboo 

* 


STODDART AGENCY 
Beaver Dam 


CHESTER UEHLING 
Beloit 

* 
NORMAN HANSEN 
Clintonville 

e 
B. F. RIPLINGER 
Colby 

* 
A. C. GIBBS 
Columbus 

© 


M. L. PAULSON 
Evansville 


e 
S. O. DONKLE 
Ft, Atkinson 

e 
HOWARD GITCHELL 
Green Bay 

e 
E. C. SCHAUER 
Hartford 

e 


FAYETTE E. HOARD 
Kenosha 


VERYL F. COURTIER 
Madison 


F. G. SWOBODA 
Madison 





MILTON R. POLLAND 
Milwaukee 


GEO. W. McCLUNG 
Milwaukee 
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Some Christmas time—of course years hence—there’s an 
old, old lady coming to your home. She’s on her way 
now, though you hardly realize it—and perhaps plan little 
on her coming. 


But day by day—month by month—year by year, old 
age creeps upon us. And old age may last a long, long 
time! Are you playing fair with ‘the old lady”—yourself 
of the years to come? 


An Aitna Annuity is the easiest, surest way to assure 
her a comfortable, happy, independent retirement time. It 
is surprising what a small monthly saving from your earn- 
ings now will accomplish, the Aitna Life way. Consult 
one of the trained, capable representatives listed on this 
page. He is qualified to counsel and advise you . . . con- 
fidentially—gladly—freely—all without obligation. Or, if 
you prefer, mail this coupon direct to us. 


woe------------ ALBERT E. MIELENZ --------------- 
General Agent 
ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
312 First Wisconsin National Bank Building 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Without obligation I am interested in knowing more about 
“Etna Retirement Annuity policies. 


O_ +By Personal Call 
Pat OPPO oo tee eee ed ee el 














MORTIMER G. HUBER 
Madison 


C. H. ANDERSON 
Milton Junction 





C. MOULTON KING 
Milwauke 


LEWIS E. WEYMILLRR 
Milwauke 


H. A. MOEHLENPAH 
Milwaukee 


G£ORGE H. OWEN 
Milwauke 


IRWIN E. DALTON 
Manitown 

e 
RAY E. GIL 
Merrillan 

* 


WILLIAM C. HAREN 
Monroe 


LAMPERT AND 
RICKARD 


Neenah-Menash 
a 


THOMAS A. DOWD 
New Richmond 
e 


E. L. ATWOOD 
Oshkosh 


SCOTT A. CAIRY 
Platteville 


s 
WM. C. SARBACKER 
Portage 

® 


W. H. CHEESMAN 
Racine 


H. W. BRUEGGER 
Oshkosh 


W. F. PATZER 
Sheboygan 


F. R. CRUMPTON 
Superior 
e 


OTTO C. FREYER 
Waukesh 


G. W. KUEHLTHAU 
West Beni 
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A meeting of the English teachers of Madison 
and vicinity is scheduled for January 12, at 12 o'clock 
sharp, at the Memorial Union. The teaching of ap- 
preciation will be continued by Robert C. Pooley, 
and the other subject will be announced. Send reser- 
vations to Rita Springhorn at Wisconsin High school 
before January 10. 


All children in the Oshkosh public schools took 
home a small folder urging school visitation during 
American Education Week. Specific days were sug- 
gested for visiting the grades, the vocational school, 
the high school and the Teachers college training 
school. ‘Attend church on Sunday, November 11” 
the folder stated. The week ended with a public 
meeting at which Dr. Allen D. Albert of Chicago 
spoke on “World Peril in Education”. The program 
seemed to be a departure from previous weeks and 
was sponsored by the American Legion, the Board of 
Education, the Board of Industrial Education and the 
Oshkosh Education association. 


“The Oshkosh Education Association” is an organ- 
ization including all educational workers of the city. 
Ross B. Rowen of the high school faculty is president. 


F. J. Nimtz, superintendent of schools of Langlade 
county suffered an attack of acute appendicitis in 
Chicago the early part of last month and submitted 
to an emergency operation. We are pleased to report 
that Mr. Nimtz has recovered and is able to carry on 
his work. 


Guidance in West Bend is proceeding under the 
direction of Miss Gertrude Forrester. An expanded 
program was inaugurated last year. 


The convention reporter informs us that 
sets of the six general session addresses are 
still available. Any who desire a set remit 
$1.60 (cost and postage) to Florence Mar- 
quardt, 3856 N. 20th St., Milwaukee. 


Miss Josephine Maloney of Milwaukee State Teach- 
ers college was re-elected head of the Wisconsin Class- 
room Teachers league for 1935. Other officers elected 
at the November meeting of the league are Miss Anne 
Nagel, Racine, first vice president; J. E. Glanpoole, 
West Allis, second vice president; Miss Mary Bab- 
cock of the University of Wisconsin Extension divi- 
sion, third vice president; Miss Clara Star of Mil- 
waukee, treasurer; and Miss Elizabeth Clamon of Ra- 
cine, secretary. 


The 1934 fall number of the Iowa County School 
Calendar has reached our desk. The cover is of a 
Thanksgiving nature, done by L. Lindon. The bul- 
letin gives a complete listing of all teachers and 
schools, as well as'a revealing summary of W. T. A. 
memberships. Miss Lillian Ellis, county superintend- 
ent, and the teachers in her county are to be con- 
tatulated on the improvement shown this year . . . 
rom 53 members in 1933-34 to 157 this year! The 
balance of the bulletin is devoted to teacher helps 
and suggestions. 


Sharon’s public school building, housing both the 
high school and grades, was destroyed by fire last 
month at a loss of $45,000. Insurance of $29,000 was 
carried on the building and $4,000 on the contents. 
The blaze is believed to have started from a defective 
furnace. Fortunately the conflagration did not take 
place when school was in session. J. H. Baker is su- 
perintendent of the school. There are nine teachers 
and 178 pupils. 
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“COMPLETELY 
ARRANGED” 


INDIVIDUAL OR GROUP 


TOURS 
FLORIDA 


AS LOW AS 


319775 auicao 


Ten glorious days, with New 
Year's in Florida's summerlike 
sunshine—every detail planned in 
advance for you and nothing to 
do but enjoy yourself. 


And Other Low Cost Tours 
To New Orleans 
Mississippi Gulf Coast 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

Old Mexico 
and Foreign Lands nearby 
Don’t miss these opportunities. Con- 
sult your local Tourist Agent now 
or use coupon. 





1 
J. L. Reilly, Traveling Passenger Agent 253 : 
Illinois Central System i 
231 Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. : 
| 
1 
1 


Please send me details on completely arranged tours to 
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The new Mer- 
riam -Webster, 
now ready, is 
the most impor- 
tant contribu- 
tion to educa- 
tional equip- 
ment in 25 
years. 


Easy to use and 
its encyclopedic 
treatment of 
thousands of 
topics makes it 
indispensable to 
all. 


si WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


The work of outstanding authorities. 600,000 entries. 
Magnificent plates in color and half tone. Thousands of new 
words. 12,000 terms illustrated. Thousands of encyclopedic 
articles. 35,000 geographical entries. 13,000 biographical 
entries. 3,300 pages. 

Write for free illustrated booklet with specimen pages. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 





Officers of the Wisconsin School Music association, 
elected at Milwaukee last month, are: J. A. Van 
Natta, Sturgeon Bay, president; Joseph Bergeim, Mil- 
waukee, vice president; G. W. Bannerman, Wausau; 
Don Boyd, Eau Claire; and H. H. Helble, Appleton, 
directors; H. C. Wegner, Waupun, secretary—treas- 
urer; and F. F. Schlosser, Algoma, editor of the 
“School Musician”. The 1935 state tournament will 
be held at Wausau, the first week in May. 


The Horlick Herald, school paper of William Hor- 
lick High school, Racine, published a special edition 
for National Education Week the early part of No- 
vember. Two entire pages were devoted to statements 
of prominent Racine citizens on the city’s school 
problems. The entire issue was devoted to items of 
interest to all parents. 


A proposal to build a $365,000 addition to the Be- 
loit High school was killed last month when the 
council refused a request of the school board to sub- 
mit the question to a referendum in the fall election. 


W. F. Kruschke, superintendent of schools at 
Rhinelander is the 1935 chairman of the Central Wis- 
consin Teachers association. Mr. Kruschke succeeds 
R. F. Lewis of Marshfield as head of the Central 
association. 





“The Wausau Public Schools, city and vo- 
cational, are now enrolled 100% in the local, 


district, state and national associations.” 
—Everett C. Hirsch, Supt. 


Central State Teachers college at Stevens Point is 
justly proud of its new training school children’s li- 
brary. The library is located in a large suite of five 
rooms and is completely equipped to fit modern needs, 


The Madison Teachers Local held its first dinner 
meeting of the year at West High school on the even- 
ing of November 19th. The formal program con- 
sisted of a most interesting and enlightening discus- 
sion of taxation. Mr. Paul Reynolds, Director of the 
Wisconsin Taxpayers Alliance submitted the argu- 
ments for and against a sales tax. Professor Harold 
Groves, state senator-elect spoke on income taxes, 
their justice and the possibility of increasing the pro- 
ductiveness by plugging up loop-holes existing in the 
present income tax laws. 


Seventy-five teachers and other professional workers 
from seven counties gathered at Tomah shortly after 
the November meeting in honor of President-elect 
McKean. A dinner at the Hotel Sherman was followed 
by an informal program. 


The new officers of the Lake Superior Education 
association, elected at the annual district convention 
this fall are Miss Agnes Currie, Superior, president; 
Supt. A. T. Nelson, Grantsburg, vice president; Miss 
Elizabeth Colbeck, Superior, secretary; and R. M. 
Bole, Superior, treasurer. 


Commercial Education, bulletin of Whitewater 
State Teachers college opens up its October issue 
with a strong editorial plea for membership in the 
state associations. Thanks, Paul. 


The Western Wisconsin Schoolmasters club has 
had several fine meetings this fall. The first meeting 
was held on Oct. 11, at which time Mayor McCall of 
Tomah gave an exceptionally fine address on “What 
the Community Expects from Its Schools.” The De- 
cember meeting was held on the 10th of this month 
with the topic “Community Support of Its Schools” 
as the basis of discussion. The final meeting will be 
held at La Crosse on April 8th, at which time the 
members will consider the question of “the Superin- 
tendent and Principal’s Responsibility in School and 
Community Relations.” Program committee members 
are: E. J. McKean, Tomah; E. W. Messenger, Min- 
dora, O. C. Lee, Galesville, G. M. Wiley, La Crosse, 
and E, L. Walters, La Crosse State Teachers college. 


The National Vocational Guidance association will 
hold its annual conference in Atlantic City, Feb. 19-22. 
Headquarters will be established at Haddon Hall. 
Wisconsin teachers who plan to attend the conference 
are urged to register upon arrival at Atlantic City. 


A Speech Institute was held at Chippewa Falls 
Junior High school on Nov. 23-24. All phases of 
public speaking and debate were discussed by Pro- 
fessors Gladys Borchers, Gertrude Johnson and Henry 
Ewbank, all of the University of Wisconsin faculty. 
Supt. C. W. Dodge, chairman of the Eau Claire dis- 
trict, presided at the conference. Others who spoke 
on the conference programs or led discussions were 
Maybelle Bush, Howard M. Lyon, Robert H. Lohrie, 
H. C. Mason, Rexford S. Mitchell, and Dr. C. Lowell 
Lees. Part of the program consisted of an open de- 
bate on the questions of Federal aid. 
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Miss Florence Hunt was recently appointed to the 
teaching staff of the Madison schools. 


Prof. George F. Rassweiler, head of the Beloit col- 
lege department of speech, was elected president of 
the Wisconsin State Association of Speech teachers at 
the November meeting of the association held in con- 
nection with the W. T. A. convention. The news 
clipping giving us this information did not include 
the names of the other officers. 


A Pierce County teachers choir has been organized, 
singing under the direction of Miss Doris Arthur, 
music supervisor in the Ellsworth schools. Officers of 
the Pierce County Teachers association for 1935 are 
Walter Bristle, president; Roy Borchert, vice presi- 
dent; and Nellie Foley, secretary—treasurer. 


Miss Fay Polzin, kindergarten teacher in the Chil- 
ton schools for the past few months has resigned, to 
accept a similar teaching assignment in Wauwatosa. 
Miss Mildred Sincular of Two Rivers is taking Miss 
Polzin’s place at Chilton. 


Two school teachers from Wild Rose, Miss Muriel 
Jones and Miss Arline Holt, were involved in an 
auto accident in Milwaukee during the recent W. T. A. 
convention, but escaped without injury. 


“International Relations’ was the subject discussed 
by Miss Bernice Scott, history teacher of the Sheboy- 
gan High school, at the fall meeting of the Sheboy- 
gan County council held at Sheboygan Falls the early 
part of last month. 


Another school theft! This time it was the office 
of Supt. J. E. Kitowski of Menasha. Fortunately the 
cupboard was relatively bare, and only $12 and a 
broken vault door knob accounted for the gross loss. 


The Cudahy Teachers association presented its an- 
nual play on December 4—5. Dorothy Miller was in 
charge of this year’s production, ‘‘Skidding”’. As yet 
we have not received a list of the players, but we 
hope to publicize the event in the’ January JOURNAL. 


Two Shawano teachers, Miss Betty Sage and Miss 
Ardis Calkins have resigned their teaching positions 
to accept offers to teach in Evanston, III. 


We appreciate receipt of The Bulletin of the Mil- 
waukee Teachers Association. The November num- 
ber carries a digest of the convention speech of Rollo 
Reynolds, a view of Glenn Frank’s ‘America’s Hour 
of Decision” and a committee report on the salary 
situation. The report includes school board action 
taken on August 7 reading as follows: “Resolved, 
That the rules be amended as follows: by adding a 
new section 6 under Section 11 (a). The salary of 
any employee who does not resign at the close of the 
school year during which the age of 70 is attained 
shall be cut to $2400 a year.” The resolution was 
introduced by President Sherman. 





| WANT YOU 
Start. $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


I want a number of teachers to qualify for 
steady U. S. Government Jobs. Because of your 
education you have a big advantage. I expect 
many Winter examinations throughout the 
country. If you are interested and sincere, write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. L187, 
tochester, N. Y., for sample qualifying tests, 
list of positions, and full particulars. 








A REPORT 
FROM WASHINGTON 
The U.S. Office of Education 


TABLE NO. 2. DISTRIBUTION OF THE SIX 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS MOST COMMONLY FOUND 
IN THE VARIOUS TYPES OF SCHOOLS 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS WITH 


TYPES OF 


SCHOOLS Na? “a5 


W-32 TEACHER 
SCHOOLS 

NO ELEMENTARY 

IN 

5 3 1s 
ELEMENTARY 
GRADES IN 
SAME BUILDING 24 20 é 37 
ALL SCHOOLS 31 60 18 63 169 
Reproduced by permissionof United States Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


The WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


found most frequently 
in Schools Investigated 


E above table presents information secured 
during a survey conducted by the United States 
Office of Education, the findings of which were com- 
piled in book form under the title “‘A Study of Rural 
School Library Practices and Services.”” The scope 
of this survey is indicated by the following quota- 
tion from the introduction written by William J. 
Cooper, United States Commissioner of Education: 
“Approximately nine months were spent in travel dur- 
ing the school years, 1931-32 and 1932-33; about 26,000 
miles were covered by bus and railroad. The total num- 
ber of states visited was 42; county library service to 
schools was studied in 55 counties located in 24 differ- 
ent states. Much valuable information was gathered 
through interviews with state and local librarians and 
educationists, and data were secured from visits to 364 
rural schools of all types.”’ 
Note that schools investigated were using more sets of THE 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA than of any other. 


The New 1934 Edition 
available at amazingly LOW PRICE 
if you act AT ONCE! 

Purchase of materials for this edition, just off the presses, was 
made before the higher prices specified under the NRA Codes 
went into effect. By acting NOW, you buy at the LOW price 
level of last year. Own this LATEST, NEWEST, MOST 
UP-TO-DATE Encyclopedia in its field. ut you must act 
AT ONCE to take advantage of prices waich may never be 

obtainable again. 


MAIL Coupon for Money-Saving Facts 
For school use, and as a teaching aid in preparing lesson 
assignments, The WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA is in- 
comparable ... supreme inits field. Providing the essential 
facts of new developments in every field of human knowledge, 
you must examine this New WORLD BOOK ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA to appreciate its many outstanding features. Send 
the coupon now, TODAY for the money-saving facts. 


New, 1934 Edition 


THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


fe a Ee SN a SS NS ES EC SS I Se 

l w.F. QUARRIE & COMPANY i 

| Dept. 33Z, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

1 Please send me, without obligation, complete informa- 
tion on how I can buy the New, 1934 WORLD BOOK i 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
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The Flambeau Foresters, Park Falls High school 
forestry club of 20 members, under the direction of 
P. O. Johnson, manual training instructor, have been 
awarded 120 acres of land by the Price County Board 
of Supervisors in recognition of the splendid work 
done in re-forestation during the past four years. 
This tract, in addition to 160 acres transferred to the 
school last spring, includes all of beautiful little Tracy 
lake, a few miles south-east of Park Falls. The boys 
in the club are at present engaged in turning out 
rustic candlesticks from which they will realize enough 
money to purchase tools and seeds for experimenta- 
tion. Additional club revenue has been secured 
through the sale of Christmas trees, so that the club 
is self supporting without the necessity of club dues. 


The first meeting this school year of the Winnebago 
County Grade and Secondary Teachers association was 
held at the Winneconne high school the latter part 
of October. Miss Mildred Heffron is president of the 
organization, which meets twice a year for the pur- 
pose of better informing the members on the business 
of being teachers and for discussion of classroom 
problems. 


About 195 teachers of Marinette County met in 
institute the latter part of October and organized a 
Marinette County Teachers association. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: G. A. Rosenow, Niagara, 
president; John Ulrich, Coleman, vice president; and 
Miss Angeline Blase, rural school teacher near Cole- 
man, secretary-treasurer. W. E. Morton of Marinette 
and E. C. Brick of Wausau were elected to serve on 
the executive committee. 


Wausau is certainly making every effort to make 
the 1935 state music tournament a success. As pros- 
pective host the city recently raised $1,000 to defray 
expenses in connection with the meet. It looks like 
“a hot time in the old town tonight.” 


Footpads are still attracted to school safes. We 
note that the vault of the Lincoln High school at 
Wisconsin Rapids was recently tapped to the tune of 
$350. The money included $255 of receipts from a 
football game held the day before and cash from a 
party held in the school the night before the theft. 





Miss Rachel Salisbury, an occasional contributor to 
the JOURNAL is publishing her third book, the writ- 
ing of which has occupied her entire time during the 
past year. The new book, a study and English text, 
is being written in collaboration with Dr. J. Paul 
Leonard of Williams and Mary college. At the pres- 
ent time Miss Salisbury is living in Milton Junction. 


Miss Dorothy Shattuck, English teacher at the Sur- 
ing High school was put under quarantine for scarlet 
fever during October. School was continued but sta- 
dents were inspected daily by a physician. 


Miss Dorothy Crouch, third graae teacher at the 
Barstow school, Waukesha, has resigned her teaching 
work, to become connected with the staff of the Wau- 
kesha Municipal hospital. Miss Marie Brandt, who 
has been assisting in the Opportunity room at Bar- 
stow under Miss Lelah Morgan, will take Miss 
Crouch’s place. 


Mrs. Hazel M. Giertsen, teacher in a rural school 
near Winter during 1910-12 and now a resident of 
Duluth, Minn. is the author of a recently published 
novel, “Lass O’ Mine.” 


Miss Hazel Suszycki, teacher at the Lyons school, 
Baraboo, is once more teaching, following a period 
of hospitalization due to an appendicitis operation. 


A Jefferson county woman may escape a jail sen- 
tence and a fine because she scolded a school teacher 
at 8:30 A. M. instead of 8:32. A special state law 
provides a 30-day jail sentence and a $50 fine for 
anyone disturbing a school session, and the law 
nearly had a case in point when an irate mother 
charged into a school room at Jefferson just as the 
teacher was about to call the class to order, and in no 
uncertain terms gave her son Johnny’s teacher a great 
“dressing down” right in front of the pupils. The 
teacher was justly irate in turn and sought legal coun- 
sel, as a means of soothing her wounded feelings. 
But Atty. Gen. Finnegan held that a school session 
does not start until the class is called to order, so 
the parental display of temper was not as costly as it 
would have been a minute or two later. 






































Several new teachers have been added to the night Miss Josephine Brumlich, teacher in the town of an 
school teaching staff at Superior East High school, Brazeau near Green Bay was painfully injured in an of 
of which C. W. Berglund is principal. New staff automobile accident on October 20th. The driver of We 
members are George Paulus, German teacher ; Mrs. the car which struck Miss Brumlich’s machine was Ed 
Pauline Limpach, music instructor; and Miss Neva placed under arrest, charged with drunken driving. M 
Englebrecht, in charge of classes in clothes remod- Miss Brumlich suffered a fracture of the right knee, ch 
eling. lacerations of the other knee and cuts about the face. , 
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Reproduction from drawing in full color in 
Harry W. Jacobs’ new folder on Crayola-Craft. 


NEW IDEAS FOR 


Crayola Craft 


Teachers of art and art supervisors should 
send now for our interesting new folder on 
craft work, written and beautifully illustrat- 
ed in full color by Harry W. Jacobs, Director 
Art Education, Buffalo, N. Y:, and director 
of our Art Service Bureau. It contains 
many practical suggestions for craft work 
with CRAYOLA, the original fabric crayon. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Room 1920, 41 E. 42nd Street, New York 











Started by the CWA, then handled by the FERA 
and finally finished by the WERA the new building 
of the Kilbourn school district, Milwaukee county, 
was formally dedicated this fall. Speakers included 
Edward T. Griffin, county supt., Prof. C. M. Barr of 
Milwaukee Teachers college, and Eugene Warnimont, 
chairman of the county board. 


Chippewa County Local has a rather unique set-up. 
For working purposes it has fourteen sub-divisions, 
each staffed by responsible officers. These report to 
the Locals secretary, attend to publicity, and have 
charge of W. T. A. memberships. Six villages, also, 
have their own group organizations. All of these have 
studied school finance and legislation. Reading Circle 
work is carried on under their auspices. Meetings do 
not overlook the social side, with the result that a 
fine spirit of mutuality has been developed. 


The teachers of Sheboygan county have begun an 
extensive study of the unadjusted children in their 
schools. Under the leadership of County Supt. Wal- 
ter J. Berger and the supervising teacher, Mary Sand- 
ets, group meetings have been held in five different 
sections of the county. A definite plan of procedure 
extending over the entire year and involving extensive 
reading will lead to a better understanding of reme- 
dial work with exceptional children. 


Are better times with us? During the first three 
months of every school year the Merrillan High school 
conducts at least two money-making activities for the 
benefit of athletics. In 1933 $41.40 was realized from 
a basket social and selling magazines. This year the 
same two activities have produced $73.57. In addition 
the school has sponsored a movie this fall, which 
added $10 to the athletic fund. Thanks for the good 
news, Miss Overlien . . . send us more. 


Otto Reetz, superintendent of schools at Shawano 
was elected president of the Wolf River Valley school- 
masters association formed this fall. E. H. Ruprecht, 
George Baird, and Bernard Laabs are the other officers, 


A Washburn County Local has been formed this 
year, with the following officers: Avron Oleson, Earl, 
president; Dorothy Gorr, Shell Lake, vice president; 
Vitus Koel, rural teacher, secretary, and James 
Schmitz, rural teacher, treasurer. Mrs, Margaret Bar- 
tosic of Trego, Miss Mattie Casey of Springbrook and 
Henry Wesenberg are members of the executive com- 
mittee. 


Principals of all state graded schools in Oneida 
county met with County Supt. J. M. Reed at Rhine- 
lander last month, and elected the following officers 
for this school year: Paul Uhl, Woodruff, president: 
Mabel Mathews, Pelican Lake, vice president; and 
Ellen Alson, Hazelhurst, secretary. 


Miss Mabel Look was recently hired as third grade 
teacher at Nicolet school, Kaukauna. The addition of 
another teacher will lighten the teaching load in 
other grades. 


Superior teachers contributed 100% to the Com- 
munity Fund this fall. 
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T. $. Thompson, superintendent of schools in East- 
ern Dane county recently advocated the closing of 14 
schools in his district because the enrollment in each 
is 10 pupils or less. And then the harping critics of 
our profession say we are trying to block consolida- 
tion! 


Rice Lake public schools and Barron County Nor- 
mal have recently organized a W. T. A. local which 
will hold monthly meetings. Miss Marie Cahill is 
president, Orval Matzke, vice president; Lucy Wads- 
worth, secretary-treasurer; and Emma Bottin and 
Lloyd A. Townsend members of the executive com- 
mittee. 


Rice Lake teachers have again joined the 
state association 100%. 


The November 9 issue of the Nicolet News school 
paper of the Junior and Senior High school at Me- 
nasha came out in festive colors of pink and yellow, 
as a special football issue, published on the eve of 
the great battle between Neenah and Menasha, tradi- 
tional rivals in all forms of school activities. Gloria 
Buchanan and Robert Des Jarlais are co-Editors of 
the Nicolet News. Though the Menasha students 
weren't aware of it they had a loyal supporter in this 
office, as Secretary Plenzke still retains a great inter- 
est in the school system which he headed some years 
ago. 





BASS . . . Vole Leader, 
offers schools this $150.00, 400 Watt biplane silent 
powerful Ampro 16 mm. Projector with all features at 
only $99.50. Trial allowed. Money back guarantee. 
RENT FILMS 


1935 Edition Bass 16 mm. film catalog FREE. Hundreds of 16 mm. 
films. Educational, Religious, Comedies 


EP BASS CAMERA CO. 
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One of the finest enrollment records was es- 
tablished in Forest county this year, when the 
entire county enrolled 100% in the W. T. A. 
A great deal of credit for this fine professional record 
can be attributed to the work of Miss Ann Gray, 
county superintendent and A. J. Layman, president of 
the Forest County Local. The record is all the more 
outstanding when one considers the scattered schools 
in the county and the great deal of time and effort 
expended by enrolling officers in securing member- 
ships. 


Teachers in Pepin County, under the supervision 
of County Supt. Wilbur Gibson and Supervisor Mil- 
dred Weitz have been organized into four study 
groups, with approximately 12 teachers to each group. 
On Oct. 20 two groups met and discussed the con- 
tents of the two assigned professional books for the 
year: “The Technique of Progressive Teaching’ by 
Melvin, and “The Child Centered School” by Rugg 
and Schumaker. On December 8 the other two groups 
met for a similar discussion. The same plan will be 
continued next semester. 


Charlotte Ross Culbertson, teacher in the Wash- 
ington school, Wauwatosa, has recently published her 
fifth book, “Interpretative Rhythms for Kindergarten, 
Book III.” 


In Forest county, through a system devised by Miss 
Ann Gray, county superintendent, wells of all schools 
have been checked for pureness, as a means of avoid- 
ing any unnecessary sickness. Have some of the other 
county school officials taken the same precautions ? 


E. J. Maulwurf, principal of the State Graded 
school at Ableman has resigned, to devote his time to 
the office of county clerk. 


“Freedom High school 100% as usual.” 
—B. C. Schraml, Prin. 


B. C, Schraml, principal of Freedom High school 
and Henry Schommer, clerk of the Freedom board of 
education spent the first two days of the deer season 
at Phillips, each returning with a nice buck. 


The Columbia County Board of Supervisors re- 
cently unanimously adopted the salary schedule, as 
recommended by the State Department, for the two 
supervising teachers, Miss Archie and Mr. Enerson, 
the new supervising teacher who succeeds Miss Le- 
one L. Noth. 

Miss Archie has organized a Columbia County 
Carol Club this year. It is expected that every school 
child in the county will be enrolled before Christmas 
recess. 


Beloit college announces curriculum and entrance 
changes which are regarded as a liberalization of the 
old requirements. A atc language will no longer 
be required for admission but one must be studied in 
college. Aigebra and geometry are not required. Pro- 
ficiency tests in several fields will be applied before 
a student can become eligible for a degree. 





 PARKE 


TEACHERS — PHOTOS — MAGAZINES 
Member N. A. T. A. 


518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 





Teachers Agency, Inc. 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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The Mutual fe 


Insurance Company of New York 


Davin Ff. HOUSTON President 
invites. anyone considering engaging 
caer le communcale wilh 
Gifford T. Vermillion, Manager 


712 First Wisconsin National Bank Building 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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As founder of the Wisconsin Branch and honorary 
life member of the National Council of Administra- 
tive Women in Education, Mrs. Mary D. Bradford 
of Kenosha continues to be a leader and inspiration 
to her fellow educational workers. As token of their 
appreciation for her work in the past the Wisconsin 
Branch of the N. C. of A. W. at the annual meeting 
in Milwaukee in November, placed: an autographed 
copy of ‘“‘The Memoirs of Mary D. Bradford” in the 
library of the national headquarters of the American 
Association of University Women, at Washington. 


“Manitowoc Vocational has a 100% mem- 
bership for the W. T. A.” 


At the annual meeting of the Wisconsin Association 
of the Deans of Women, held in Milwaukee last No- 
vember the following officers were elected: Miss Zoe 
Bayliss, University of Wisconsin, president; Miss 
Marie Ronan, East Green Bay High school, vice presi- 
dent; Miss Laurine Brown, Hartland High school, 
secretary; and Miss Marriet Reynolds, Riverside High 
school, Milwaukee, treasurer. Miss May Clark, Lin- 
coln High school, Manitowoc, and Miss Violet Run- 
kel, Oconomowoc High school were chosen as mem- 
bers of the publicity committee. 


A number of the county superintendent offices issue 
attractive monthly bulletins, and we are always pleased 
to receive them, to see what is being done in the field. 
We recently received the October and November is- 
sues of the Jefferson County Teachers Exchange, an 
attractively mimeographed bulletin. The monthly 
cover design is of a seasonal nature, and the contents 
include a number of fine teacher helps. One of the 
oe features consists of suggested drawings for note- 

Oks. 


Our 
“Merry Christmas 


and a 


Happy New Year” 


is more than a 
/ 


meaningless Sein : 


For many years the Fond du Lac School 
Supply Co. has had the pleasure of serv- 
ing Wisconsin schools and teachers. Our 
constant contacts have resulted in friend- 
ships and good will which we value 
greatly. So, as an old year ends and an- 
other begins we wish to extend sincere 
greetings of the season to our many Wis- 
consin school friends. 


Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Member Wisconsin Teachers Association 
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A. S, Barr and Lois Douglas present an interesting 
article ‘The Pre-Training Selection of Teachers’ in 
the October issue of the Journal of Education Re- 
search. This should be significant to teacher training 
institutions. It concludes with the most complete bib- 
liography on the subject that has come to our atten- 
tion. 


Ruth Byrns, writing in “School and Society” No- 
vember 17, gives the results of the Henmon—Nelson 
Test of Mental Ability as indicative of the mental 
ability of twins. 


Seven Amery teachers were temporarily stopped 
from exercising their right of suffrage at the Novem- 
ber polls, which naturally irked them to a consider- 
able extent. Finally they talked the poll clerks into 
accepting their votes, especially after they had called 
attention to the fact that a male teacher's vote was 
accepted without question. The teachers who stood 
up for their rights were Helen Munson, Elaine Chris- 
tionson, Annette Hoidahl, Maroldyne Lober, Helen 
Hinaus, Adelaide Elden, and Ora Della Owen. All 
except one are Wisconsin born residents. 


Miss Anne Irene Oakey, whose name is much bet- 
ter known than the characters of Shakespeare by ev- 
ery student who has attended Rhinelander high school 
during the past 27 years, recently tendered her resig- 
nation by letter to Supt. W. F. Kruschke. Miss Oakey 
plans to spend the winter in the South with her sis- 
ter, leaving the first part of December. Miss Oakey 
had been head of the English department of the Sen- 
ior High school, Senior class advisor for many years, 
principal of the Senior High school for several years 
prior to 1928, and assistant principal since that time. 


Lake Mills High school dedicated its new athletic 
field on Nov. 12. Members of the University Athletic 
department were present, as was Jerome Zibell of 
Waterloo, former U. of W. drum major. 


Pat Dawson, director of athletics at Janesville High 
school was elected president of the Wisconsin Society 
of Physical Education at a meeting held in connec- 
tion with the W. T. A. convention at Milwaukee. No 
information was given us as to the other officers. 


At the annual meeting of the Calumet County 
Teachers association, held at Chilton this fall, the 
executive committee of the association was instructed 
to prepare a questionnaire to determine the relative 
stand of the office seekers regarding thirteen planks 
of the association’s platform. The returns were sum- 
marized and the results sent to members of the asso- 
ciation shortly before the November elections. 


The high school principals of Downing, Glenwood 
City, and Boyceville co-operated in arranging for a 
joint meeting of the Parent-Teacher groups of their 
schools, held at Downing on Nov. 27. Miss Emma 
Brookmire spoke. 


“Jackson County is again 100% in the Wis- 


consin Teachers Association.” 
—Ellen O'Neill, Sec. 


Dr. Earl Baker, formerly of the Lawrence College 
Conservatory of Music, and now director of music at 
Shawano has worked out a plan whereby the entire 
county is to participate in a musi¢ festival to be held 
at Shawano next spring. His glee clubs are presenting 
a Christmas Masque, previously presented under the 
direction of Supt. O. A. Reetz three years ago. 
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Officers of the Sheboygan Teachers association 


elected for 1934-35 are Roy Fairbrother, Vocational 
school, president; Fred Schnell, principal of Jefferson 
school, vice president; C. A. Barfoot, head of the 
commercial department of the high school, secretary- 
treasurer. 


The teachers of Sheboygan honored their new su- 
perintendent, Henry Smith, at a banquet attended by 
three hundred, last October. 


“We are 100% for the first time in many 
years.” —Donald E. Parks, Prin., Lime Ridge 


Over 2,000 people attended the Brussels school 
fair, held the first day of November. Part of the in- 
come will be used for 4-H Club prizes, and the re- 
mainder, about $200, will help finance the newly or- 
ganized Brussels High School Band and Orchestra. 


The second meeting of the Wolf River School- 
masters club was held at White Lake the 21st of last 
month. Speakers included Dr. Wright, a well-known 
Antigo physician, attorney Charles Avery of Antigo, 
and Supt. Switzer of the Langlade County Normal 
school. 


Necrology 


Miss Mabel Peterson, 35, some years ago a teacher 
in Amery High school died by her own hand in the 
Iola hospital the latter part of October. Miss Peterson 
was a graduate of Iola High school, Stevens Point 
State Teachers college, and the University of Minne- 
sota. She had been suffering from ill health several 
months prior to her death. 


George B. Mortimer, 52, professor of Agronomy 
at the University of Wisconsin, died at his home in 
Madison on November 18, after an illness of two 
months. Prof. Mortimer was born near Chilton, and 
educated at Chilton and Oshkosh Normal. From 
1901-02 he served as principal of the graded schools 
at Kingston and from 1903-11 was principal of the 
Green Lake High school. He attended the Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture from 1911-14 and became 
connected with the staff at the time of his graduation. 


Following a three weeks’ illness with inflammation 
of the brain, Miss Lydia Kamke, 28, former teacher 
in the schools of Oconto county, died at her home 
in Oconto Falls on October 26th. 


Miss Julia A. Trautwein, prominent in Milwaukee 
school circles many years ago, died on October 23, at 
the home of her niece in Appleton. 


Miss Frances Dolan, 62, for 40 years a teacher in 
the Milwaukee public schools, died October 24 at her 
home in Milwaukee as a result of a heart attack. 
Miss Dolan taught in the Lee school, Milwaukee, for 
the past 35 years. 


Miss Edith Ames, 66, former teacher in the Apple- 
ton schools died suddenly at the home of a friend in 
Appleton, due to a heart attack. Miss Ames taught in 
a number of Wisconsin communities prior to her 
teaching in Appleton. She resigned her teaching posi- 
tion in 1924, 


Dewey W. Williams, former coach in the Amherst 
High school, died at his home in Wild Rose on 
Nov. 2nd, after an illness of many years. 
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